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XV.—RECENT PROGRESS OF THE LANDSMAAL 
MOVEMENT IN NORWAY.' 


I. 


Suppose that fifty or sixty vears ago the idea had taken 
root in these United States that we ought to have a national 
American language ; that as a free people, with a destiny of 
our own to carve out, we ought not to depend on a foren 
nation for the most important of all the instruments of 
civilization. Suppose, further, that some more or less 
competent scholar, by way of providing an American 
language, had carefully investigated a number of our local 
dialects and had made a sort of composit grammar and 
dictionary of them, standardizing the spelling on historical 
principles. Imagine, finally, a powerful and persistent effort 
to bring this language into use by means of legislation. 
Making all these suppositions, one has a rough analogy to 
what is now going on in the little rock-ribbed kingdom of 
Norway. 


1A report read to the Germanic Club of Columbia University, Jan. 18, 
1910. 
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To be sure, the analogy is imperfect, for it fails in two 
particulars. In the first place, our American dialects are 
not rooted in the soil, but were themselves brought over 
from England. <A language based on them would be no 
more indigenous than our literary English, and in using it 
we should simply be borrowing the worse instead of the 
better. In the second place, an American language called 
into being in the way I have supposed would have been so 
plainly stamped with the mark of vulgarity that it could not 
possibly have made any headway toward general acceptance. 
In Norway we have to do with dialects which were rooted in 
the soil, and to which no odium of vulgarity could attach, 
except in the minds of dainty city-folk, And there is really 
the rub. The conflict in Norway is virtually a conflict 
between city and country; between urban refinement and 
rural Urwiichsigkeit. 

The experiment of the Norsemen, however it may ulti- 
mately turn out, is extremely interesting because of its 
uniqueness. Never before has the attempt been made, 
among a people with a literary tradition, to discredit an 
accepted literary language and put another in its place by 
means of legislation. One surmises at once that there must 
have been something very peculiar in the conditions, and 
such is in fact the ease. A literary language usually 
develops out of a local dialect, which somehow gets the upper 
hand and imposes itself on a wider area as the standard 
form. In Norway nothing of this kind took place. From 
1397 to 1814 the country was virtually, if not in theory, a 
dependency of the Danish crown. During that long stretch 
of time the higher intellectual culture of the Norsemen 
became completely Danized. Danish was accepted as the 
language of books, journals, courts, laws, public administra- 
tion, and refined society; and this state of affairs has 
continued to the present time, save as it has been modified 
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by the Landsmaa/' movement, which is the subject of this 
article. 

Literary Norse, then,—I like to use that name for the 
language of Ibsen and Bjernson, instead of the awkward 
compound Dano-Norwegian,—is simply transplanted Danish. 
Of course it is not now identical with the Danish of Copen- 
hagen. There are differences of vocabulary growing out of 
a wide difference in the physical character, the industries, 
and the traditions of the two countries. There is some 
unlikeness of idiom, much unlikeness of pronunciation. But 
while the differences are rather noteworthy from the philolo- 
gist’s point of view, they are practically unimportant, being 
of the same kind, tho more numerous and more strongly 
marked, as are found in British and American English. A 
Norseman converses with a Dane as an Englishman con- 
verses with an American, and on very much the same basis 
of mutual intelligibility and mutual toleration of each 
other’s speech-habit. The newspapers of Copenhagen and 
Christiania do not differ more to the eye than do those of 
London and New York. 

In 1814 Norway was detached from Denmark and joined 
to Sweden as an equal partner in a dual monarchy. In the 
ensuing decades came a notable quickening of that national 
and democratic sentiment which everywhere characterizes 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Norsemen now 
began to take a lively interest in their own indigenous 
culture, as manifested in folklore, songs, tales, customs, 
traditions and art. The old cosmopolitan ideals no longer 
seemed so admirable as they had seemed to an earlier 
generation. There was a disposition to exalt the plain 
people, who had kept alive the good old ways and remained 


' Landsmaal is the name given to a more or less ideal language based on 
the country dialects. 
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uncontaminated by the vanities of the so-called higher 
civilization, The common man came into view as a sort of 
hero—the hero of a long-neglected romance. All this is 
one of the familiar phases of Romanticism. 

In such a state of public opinion it is not strange that 
patriotic Norsemen began to feel it as a disgrace that they 
had no literary language, but were compelled to use that of 
a neighboring people, with whom they no longer had even a 
political connection. It was useless for conseryativs to 
point out that the language in which Norsemen habitually 
wrote was now just as much theirs as it was any one else’s ; 
that it came to them naturally in childhood, just as it came 
to the Dane, and that some of the best Danish authors— 
including Holberg, the most famous of them all,—had been 
born in Norway. Considerations of this kind had little 
weight in presence of the one damning fact that literary 
Norse had been originally an importation from Denmark. 
Thus an issue was made between the Danophiles and the 
Danophobes, the former being content with their alien 
language, the latter demanding a simon-pure Norse civili- 
zation. 

And there were the dialects. During the long connection 
with Denmark the plain people of Norway—the farmers, 
herdsmen, and fishermen-—had continued to speak their local 
idioms in very complete disregard of the imported fashion. 
They had not become Danized to any great extent, and their 
dialects were of immemorial age—much older than literary 
Danish. Moreover, these popular dialects were lineally 
descended from the Old Norse, a language which, on 
account of the unique interest of its literature, had now come 
to be invested, not only in the eyes of Norsemen, but in the 
eyes of scholars everywhere, with a kind of poetic halo. It 
is true that the majority of the more precious texts that we 
possess were written down in Iceland—are therefore Old 
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Icelandic instead of Old Norse. But Iceland was colonized 
in the ninth century by Norsemen, who took their language 
and their art with them. Politically the island became and 
remained Danish ; but its fine old literature is a child of 
Norway. What wonder, then, at a time when all the world 
was extolling the treasures of Old Icelandic literature, if the 
Norsemen were disposed to say: All that is ours. We 
did it. 
II. 


In 1842 an event happened which, while seemingly 
trivial, was destined to have important consequences. There 
was a young Norse scholar by the name of Ivar Aasen, a 
teacher of languages and a botanist—being poor he had not 
received a university training—who had taken to making 
observations on the dialect of the country-folk among whom 
he lived. His work came to the attention of the Throndhjem 
Scientific Society, which voted him a small stipend to enable 
him to pursue his studies. The language of the grant is 
worth quoting, because it shows how the matter was then 
regarded. Aasen was to “sojourn from time to time in those 
regions where there were to be found, in the popular 
dialects, the most and the best remains of the Old Norse 
language, which had been crowded out by the connection 
with a Germanized Denmark, and to make a grammar and 
a dictionary of the said dialects.” The idea was, we see, 
that Norse was virtually an extinct language—killed by 
Danish,—but that there were “remnants” of it here and 
there. It was desirable to collect and preserve these 
remnants while there was still time. The method adopted 
by Aasen was to take such lists as he could find of alleged 
dialect words that were not literary Danish, visit the regions 
to which the words were ascribed, and ascertain if the words 
were actually in use. If he came across a new word he 
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incorporated it in his glossary. In this way he compiled his 
first dictionary of 1850. 

The book was very imperfect, since he had not visited all 
parts of Norway, and his method was not such as to insure 
completeness. It merely insured that the words which it 
did contain were in use somewhere. But, whatever its 
defects, the dictionary aroused great interest. Aasen was 
urged to continue his researches, and a larger public stipend 
was given him to that end. As he went on with his work 
he found that the mass of material was vastly greater than 
he or any one else had supposed, and that a very large part 
of it was genuine Old Norse, but slightly modified under the 
operation of well-understood phonetic laws. Evidently it 
was not a question of collecting the fading remnants of an 
extinct language, but of recording a language that was very 
much alive and had never been anything else. He came to 
the conclusion that he had to do, not with a mass of dialects 
differing notably from one another, but with a real national 
language whose locz] variations were rather unimportant in 
comparison with the underlying unity. This language had 
no written literature, but might it not develop one in the 
course of time? If this was ever to happen it was necessary 
somehow to standardize the writing of the dialects, since 
there was no likelihood that any one of them would ever 
prevail over the rest. And the right principle of standardi- 
zation was. at hand, as Aasen thought, in regularity of 
descent from Old Norse. 

The second edition of Aasen’s dictionary appeared in 
1873—a rather stately volume of 976 octavo pages. Prior 
to that time he had published a grammar and some speci- 
mens of the new-old language, which is now known as 
Landsmaal. Its partisans regard it as a discovery, while its 
opponents stigmatize it as an invention. In truth it is 
either, according to one’s point of view. It is an invention 
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in that, as written by Aasen and his followers, it is not 
actually heard in any part of Norway. There is an element 
of artificiality in the process of standardization that was 
resorted to. On the other hand, it is a discovery in that it 
presents a real national language, different from Danish and 
largely the same everywhere. The local deviations from the 
ideal norm are no greater than can be found in England or 
France or Germany. 


III. 


A conflict soon began to rage about the new national 
language, which was taken up by various authors who wrote 
it with more or less of divergence from Aasen’s ortho- 
graphic norm. A party arose which regarded the use of it 
as a sacred patriotic duty. School readers and grammars 
were provided, and the spelling was officially regulated 
anew. From the first Arne Garborg has been the leading 
champion of the cause, but there is now a creditable mass of 
Landsmaal literature by other hands than his. In 1885 the 
matter got into politics. By a vote of 78 to 31 the Storthing 
passed a resolution which called on the government to 
provide for the teaching of “the people’s language ” in the 
schools and for its use in official documents. The law went 
into effect in 1892 in this form : 

“ The local school authorities shall decide whether school 
readers and other textbooks are to be printed in Landsmaal 
or in the ordinary book-language, and in which of these two 
languages the written exercises of the pupils shall be com- 
posed. But the pupils shall learn to read both languages.” 

By a law of 1896 it was decreed, with reference to the 
intermediate schools, that the pupils “should be taught to 
read clearly and expressively both Landsmaal and the 
ordinary book-language, and to explain passages of literature 
in both.” With reference to the secondary schools—the 
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gymnasia, which are located in the cities,—it was decreed by 
the same law that the pupils “might do their written 
exercises either in Landsmaal or in the ordinary book- 
language, but should always be given sufficient practice in 
writing the latter.” 

In Norway the country districts can have their way if 
they will, for out of a total population of some 2,400,000, 
only about one-sixth live in towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. So far as a distant observer can judge, it must 
have been the real purpose of the country politicians who 
fathered the school-laws just quoted to drive out “ Danish” 
and put Landsmaal in its place. Of course they did not 
announce any such revolutionary purpose. On the face of it 
their plea was plausible enough. They said in effect that 
the real language of the Norse people, with its fine old 
literature, had at least as good a right as the alien Danish to 
be taught in the schools, especially where the people wanted 
it. Hence the provision for local option. But they must 
have known very well that the effect of the laws, for a while 
at least, would be to produce a dire confusion in the schools. 
The teaching of the mother-tung, in its approved literary 
form, gives difficulty enough to-day in all civilized countries. 
Think, then, of a situation which compels the youngsters to 
learn two mother-tungs, or rather three ; for all parties agree 
that the local dialect, in its pure, unstandardized form, must 
be preserved and cultivated. To precipitate such a school- 
chaos would have been almost insane, unless it were regarded 
as an inevitable stage in the transition from one language to 
another. 

In November, 1899, the opponents of the new legislation 
called a great mass-meeting at Christiania to petition parlia- 
ment for a repeal or modification of the language-laws. The 
call was signed by a large number of prominent authors, 
scholars and professional men, including Bjérnson, who thus 
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found himself, strangely enough, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with conservativs. The call for the mass-meeting 
contained the following passage : 

“Tt is not an affair of the school to form language. 
Language must be formed by life, and tested and accepted 
there, before it comes into the school. The school should 
unite, not disrupt. All strife should be kept out of it, as 
far as possible. But these school-laws declare that every 
school-board in the land may decide which language shall be 
used for instruction. One board may presently reverse 
another’s decision, or two boards in the same region may 
reach different conclusions. It is further decreed that the 
pupils of the intermediate and secondary schools, who for 
the most part are city-born, or the children of parents who 
read and write literary Norse, shall be thoroly instructed 
in a language which they regard as of inferior cultural value, 
and as not worth the time required for learning it.’ 

At the mass-meeting vigorous addresses were made by 
several of the most eminent men in Norway, Bjernson speak- 
ing twice ; and for a long time thereafter the press teemed 
with articles on the all-absorbing Landsmaal question. It 
was urged by the conservativs that the school-laws were a 
menace to Norway ; that the existing literary language was 
the medium whereby Norsemen had become heirs and 
partakers of the modern world’s intellectual life; that the 
Landsmaal could only express a narrow range of back- 
country thoughts and feelings, had no words for abstract 
ideas, and could not deal with science, philosophy, or art ; 
that to adopt it would be to set back by several centuries 
the clock of Norse civilization. To all of which the other 
side had ready a reply, the substance of which was: For 
better or worse Landsmaal is our language, and Danish is 
not. In times past it has abundantly shown its literary 
eapability ; therefore let us use it and develop it. 
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The great effort of the conservativs ten years ago turned 
out like the bugler’s blast in the folksong : 


Er blies in sein Horn, 
Und alles, was er blies, das war verlorn. 


In other words, the school-laws were not repealed or modi- 
fied, and the public agitation presently fell away somewhat 
before the still greater excitement of the rupture with 
Sweden. Since the beginning of the new political era in 
1905 the language question has again come to the front, but 
no party is now agitating for a general repeal or a radical 
change of the school laws. It would be useless. Speaking 
generally, the laws are supported by an overwhelming 
majority, which is more likely to advance than to retreat. 
The latest modification of the law (1907) will have the effect 
of compelling the city high schools to give thoro instruc- 
tion in the writing of Landsmaal. This is a very different 
thing from teaching students to read it. Specially trained 
teachers will be required, and these are not yet to be had in 
sufficient numbers. But a vigorous effort is being made to 
meet this difficulty, and no doubt it will be met. The 
friends of Landsmaal are activ and energetic, working by 
means of the press, of societies, and latterly of the theater. 
Against them is a highly respectable association for the 
defense of the existing literary language. 


IV. 


How is the battle going to turn out in the next half- 
century? This is of course a question for a guesser 
or a prophet. Norsemen themselves answer the question 
differently, according to their more or less passionate pre- 
possessions. Meanwhile, there are certain facts which 
should clearly be taken into consideration in any attempt to 
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cast the horoscope. In the first place, while the present 
policy of the government is summed up in the demand for 
equality before the law, the little kingdom will not rest 
permanently in a bilingual condition, Second, anything 
like an outright triumph for either party is not in sight and 
is hardly to be expected. Third, the Landsmaal is making 
substantial progress. To the present writer, an impartial 
outside observer whose sympathies are very equally divided 
between the two parties, the project of a new national 
language for Norway seems far less chimerical than it seemed 
a few years ago. The most of the arguments which were 
urged against it are losing somewhat of their force. The 
problem of a practicable orthographic convention will be 
solved—is now in a fair way toward solution. Fourth, the 
general conditions of to-day are very different from those 
which prevailed in the era of Romanticism. The old 
farming-class no longer exists. The railway and telephone, 
the cheap newspapers, the mail service, and the modern 
public school have largely put an end to the old separation 
of country life from town life. There is an ever diminishing 
difference between the literary language and the speech of 
the country folk. 

Putting these facts together, it seems reasonable to expect 
that something like this will happen. Literary Norse will 
go on deviating more and more from standard Danish, by 
taking up into itself words, phrases and idioms which are 
distinctively Norse and belong to the speech of the people. 
On the other hand, the Landsmaal writers, who are becoming 
fairly numerous, will insist less and less on unimportant 
local peculiarities and will reach a practicable and generally 
accepted literary norm. At the same time they will enlarge 
their intellectual outlook, and therewith their vocabulary, by 
taking over more and more from the old literary idiom. 
For a while the two currents will flow side by side in more 
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or less hostile rivalry, but with an ever-increasixg approxi- 
mation. At last they will merge into a new national 
literary language, which will be very different from Danish, 
but also quite different from any form of Landsmaal which 
is now being written. 

If this prediction should not be fulfilled there will be one 
more illustration, dating from the year of grace 1910, of the 
difficulties which beset the vocation of the modern prophet. 


CaLvin THomas, 


Nore.—If any reader is curious to know how great the difference is 
between Landsmaal and literary Norse, he may get a little dim light from 
a comparison of the following versions of a part of Macbeth’s letter to his 
wife ( Macbeth, Act I, scene 5) : 

They met me in the day of success ; and I have learned by the perfeciest 
report, they have more in them than mortal knowledge. When I burned 
in desire to question them further, they made themselves air, into which 
they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives 
from the king, who all-hailed me ‘‘ Thane of Cawdor’’ ; by which title, 
before, these weird sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming-on of 
time, with ‘‘ Hail, king that shalt be!”’ 

( Landsmaal, from a recent school reader). Dei mgtte meg paa siger- 
dagen ; og fullgod visse hev eg for at dei veit meir enn menneskje. Daa 
eg brann av hug etter aa spyrja deim meir, gjorde dei seg til luft, og i lufti 
kvarv dei. Med’ eg stod klumsa og undrast paa dette, kom de bodberarar 
fraa kongen ; dei helsa meg ‘‘ Thegn av Cawdor.’’ Med den tignardomen 
hadde volvesystrane alt helsa meg, og tala um framtidi med dei ordi, 
‘* Heil deg, som heretter skal verte konung!’”’ 

(Literary Norse). De mgdte mig paa seirens dag; og jeg har fuld 
vished for, at de ved mere end dadelige mennesker. Da jeg brendte af 
begjerlighed efter at spgrge dem videre ud, skabte de sig til luft og 
forsvandt i luften. Medens jeg stod fortabt og undrede mig over dette, 
kom der udsendinger fraa kongen, som hilste mig som ‘‘Thegn af 
Cawdor’’ ; samme titel som hexesgstrene tidligere hilste mig med, og 
hentydede til hvad fremtiden vilde bringe mig, i de ord, ‘‘ Hil dig, du som 
skal blive kunge!’’ 
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XVI.—THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF A 
STANDARD IN A GENETIC THEORY OF 
LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


In Modern Philology for April and July, 1909, I 
attempted to construct a theory of literary development on 
the basis of genetic psychology.’ Literature was there 
defined to be a function of consciousness, a psychological and 
social product devised for the purpose of revealing the ethical 
and vsthetic values of human life. So far as the propagation 
and variation of literary forms are concerned emphasis was 
laid upon the fact that these processes take place in every 
case through the medium of a conscious personality. This 
human consciousness is endowed with certain powers or 
aptitudes by virtue of which it assimilates to itself the 
traditions, conventions, artistic forms, religious beliefs, 
ethical convictions, scientific ideas, etc., of the society in 
which it is born, and hands them down to the generation 
that follows. The physical and mental endowment which 
enables the individual thus to learn and to transmit his 
acquirements to others constitutes his physical or biological 
heredity. The process of learning imitatively from the 
models, patterns, or examples, of one’s predecessors is called 
by the psychologists “imitative selection’; and the great 
body of traditions, conventions, forms, from which the 
individual must learn, and to which he must adjust himself, 
is termed his “social heredity.” Variation in literature 
may therefore be defined as the attempt more or less constant 
to adjust literature to the writer’s social heredity—or, as 


' Biological Analogy in Literary Criticism: I. Variation and Personality. 
II. The Struggle for Existence and the Survival of the Fittest ; Modern 
Philology, April and July, 1909. 
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Prof. Manly ' has shown in the case of the medieval drama, 
it is the combination of elements or unit characters hitherto 
kept separate. The cardinal factor to be emphasized in any 
study of variation in literature is therefore the individual 
consciousness, its power of imitative selection, its dependeice 
on social heredity for the materials with which it works, and 
its power of constructive imagination by which new com)j- 
nations are produced. For example, I showed that Haupt- 
man’s naturalistic drama is to be explained as the 
combination of the traditional dramatic form with the 
evolutionary idea that man’s destiny is controlled by heredity 
and environment and not by free will. Both these elements, 
the traditional dramatic form and the evolutionary idea, 
Hauptmann assimilated from his social heredity, and then by 
his power of «esthetic invention he united them in a new 
variation, the naturalistic drama. 

Turning to a consideration of the survival or death of 
literary forms, I pointed out that a great drama or great 
novel may be said to live or survive in two senses. In its 
active or productive sense a given variation demonstrates its 
fitness for reproductive imitation on the part of others, and so 
long as such a variation is imitated the species may be said 
to survive. The life of a literary species depends, then, 
upon the fitness of a variation to serve as the prototype after 
which other works of the same kind shall be fashioned. On 
the other hand, individual specimens of a given variation 
may cease to inspire the production of other works of the 
same type, but still live on as part of the literary heritage of 
the race, to be studied and enjoyed by succeeding generations. 
This is the passive or assimilative aspect of the life of 
literature. For example, the Homeric Epic has long ceased 


1 Literary Forms and the New Theory of the Origin of Species. Modern 
Philology, April, 1907. 
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to be a productive species ; but the J/iad and the Odyssey 
are still studied as the masterpieces of their type. Indeed 
we may go still farther and assert that some of the most 
monumental poetic achievements are utterly unfit for imita- 
tion. Poems like Dante’s Divine Comedy or Goethe’s Faust 
do not form the beginnings of new species. The conjunction 
of constructive power and favorable circumstance to which 
they owe their origin probably never occurs more than once 
in the history of any people. In spite of their unfitness for 
reproductive imitation, these “hybrids” do form a large 
factor in the civilization of the nation by which they are 
produced. They epitomize the culture and thought of a 
whole epoch, mark turning points in the history of the race. 
Their influence not only permeates the nation from which 
they sprang but becomes in time a part of the social heritage 
of all civilized nations. 

Finally, I tried to show that there was no struggle for 
existence between rival species in literature, but that the life 
which a literary work may be szid to enjoy depended on its 
utility to society. By the utility of a literary variation to 
society is meant the possibility of such variation being 
verified as true and real, and consequently assimilated by 
the consciousness of the ego’s composing society. In other 
words, a new literary form must be such as society will find 
good mentally to assimilate, and to add to its store of 
experiences. What society at a given time will find good to 
assimilate, depends not merely on literary tradition but 
largely on certain forces outside of the realm of literature 
proper, which tend to modify the traditional views of human 
life and its significance. Thus the idea of free will and 
individual moral responsibility, which forms the distinctive 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s heroic tragedy of character, 
came into English life as the result of a fierce theological 
and political conflict at the time of the Reformation ; 
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whereas the interpretation of human destiny in terms of 
heredity and environment, the transforming element in 
Hauptmann’s naturalistic drama, is the outcome of scientitic 
research fortified by the influence of intense social conflicts, 
Society’s preference for one form in Shakespeare’s day and 
for the other at the end of the nineteenth century is 
determined by the prevalence of the individualistic, or of 
the scientific conception of man and his place in the 
universe. In each case forces not evolved in the course of 
literary development itself have been at work transforming 
traditional values. 

Now, the view that survival of species in literature, and, 
consequently, literary development depend upon the assimi- 
lation of literary products by society, also justifies the 
assumption of a standard in literature as something real. 
In his last lecture on ? Evolution des genres dans V histoire de 
la littérature frangaise, Brunetiére frankly admitted that 
there was a hierarchy in literature, a higher and a lower; 
but he saw no place in his evolutionary theory of develop- 
ment for the standard by which such a hierarchy was to be 
determined. This was but natural; for Brunetiére was 
trying to apply a biological theory to what is essentially a 
psychological and social phenomenon. The mutual relations 
which exist between individuals in human society, their 
intelligent codperation which results in the establishment of 
political, religious, and artistic institutions, and which forms 
the complicated tissue of social life, are elements not found 
in the biological world pure and simple. Biological evolu- 
tion takes no account of them. But literature as well as its 
development is a social phenomenon. A biological theory 
of evolution, therefore, when applied to literature, has no 
analogues into which these social factors can be translated. 
The terms struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest, as 
we have elsewhere tried to show, do not adequately represent 
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the real process involved. What really takes place must be 
explained in psychological terms, whether these terms be 
amenable to evolution or no. It is therefore in this psycho- 
logical process that the basis for a standard must be sought, 
and it must be derived naturally by the inductive method 
from an observation of the facts. 

In these days of poetic decay and literary formlessness, 
critics have often raised the question whether there is any 
standard of literary taste. Public neglect of the great poets 
of the past, the rapid change of literary fashion, the swift 
rise and decline of some popular literary idol, would all 
seem to lend color to the opinion that nothing is more 
fluctuating and evanescent than a standard of literary form. 
Yet a word of caution is necessary here, lest a hasty 
generalization be made upon a somewhat meagre basis of 
observation. The fact should not be overlooked that the 
present is an age when traditions of all kinds, political, 
religious, and literary, are disintegrating. The spirit of 
modern science is peacefully accomplishing a transformation 
of thought which, in its results, will certainly be comparable 
to the changes wrought by such events as the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, or the French Revolution. Such a period 
is always negative in character. The disintegration of 
traditional beliefs and convictions is unfavorable to high 
literary achievement, because these beliefs and convictions 
are the very elements out of which literature must be 
constructed. But this does not mean that the really 
valuable elements in former beliefs, standards, and norms 
are to be lost forever. Traditions are dissolved into their 
elements, in order that these elements may be combined 
again with fresh elements and thus give rise to new prin- 
ciples, new beliefs, and new standards. The sum of influ- 
ences known as the Renaissance, combined with certain 
elements of disintegrating feudalism, produced in England 
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the greatest age of English poetry. The inventive power 
of a Shakespeare was able upon the picturesque backgroun| 
of English feudalism to objectify the victorious principle of 
political and religious individualism emanating from the 
Protestant Reformation. The valuable elements in feudal- 
ism were not lost, although that system had disintegrated, 
had, since the days of Chaucer, ceased to furnish materials 
fit for high literary achievement. From the literary master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome men were again able to assimilate 
elements of form, although those masterpieces had been 
practically forgotten for centuries. So in our day, society 
may not care to assimilate the poetry of Milton or of 
Wordsworth, because its content no longer arouses our 
interest. But this does not mean that the artistic excellen- 
cies which their poetry achieved have been lost forever. 
After the lapse of generations some poet may return to 
learn from them, to perpetuate their formal achievements, 
though the poetic content that he embodies be very different. 
In so far, then, those poets have contributed toward the 
establishment of a literary standard. 

This fact leads naturally to the observation that any 
standard of taste has to do chiefly with form. In reality, 
of course, form and content are one; there is a genetic 
relation between the two and, as we tried to show in the 
case of the naturalistic drama, a change of content may 
bring about a mutation of form. But the truth and reality 
of the views of life represented, considered in the abstract, 
depend upon factors, such as religious beliefs, moral con- 
victions and scientific ideas, which lie outside of literature 
proper. Their acceptance by society is in no sense dependent 
upon the literary or non-literary form in which they are 
embodied. ‘Their truth and reality rest upon proofs with 
which literature proper has nothing to do. The truth and 
reality of literary form, on the other hand, consists in its 
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fitness adequately to embody the content in such a way as 
will best produce the emotional effects desired. The 
peculiarity of the wsthetic consciousness is the fact that the 
emotions involved in its content determine the form which 
the content will assume. They are the transforming 
element which leads to the transformation and combination 
of the other elements; they idealize these elements, they 
are the factor for which and through which form comes into 
being. In other words, form idealizes the content ; for the 
human consciousness is constantly reaching out, so to speak, 
for a deeper, fuller, truer experience of reality than is 
furnished by the fragments which come to it through the 
senses, or are obtained by some logical process of abstract 
reasoning. This constant reaching out, this yearning, this 
idealizing tendency of consciousness it is which makes 
society want experience of a certain kind, and recognize as 
true that which furnishes such experience. It is through 
artistic form that such experience is best afforded, through 
literary form that a deeper, fuller, and truer expression 
of reality is attained, because literature must do justice not 
only to truth considered in the abstract but also to the 
emotional element which is bound up with the concrete 
presentation of that truth. 

To put this point in somewhat different language: Josiah 
Royce has somewhere divided the knowable into the world 
of description and the world of appreciation, The world of 
description embraces that aspect of phenomena which is 
socially verifiable ; that is to say, which is capable of being 
formulated into categories of space and time, and which all 
men must accept. This world is preéminently the sphere of 
science. On the other hand, there is an aspect of phenomena 
which is just as real, but which is not socially verifiable in 
the sense just explained; and in this aspect, phenomena 
belong to the world of appreciation. This world of appre- 
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ciation embraces the pleasurable or painful emotions which 
accompany the cognition of phenomena. The result is the 
same whether this presentation come by a direct perception 
of real life, or whether it be accepted at second hand in the 
form of artistic reproduction. In both cases, an apprecia- 
tive element—the emotional effeet—is involved. This 
appreciative element or unit is just as real and may be just 
as true as any scientific formulation of the relation of the 
elements involved; but its essential characteristic is the 
very fact that it is incapable of being thus formulated. In 
other words, men cannot be forced to accept it in the same 
sense that they must accept the formulations of science. 
They can verify it only in so far as their own experience has 
rendered them capable of appreciating it. One may sympa- 
thize altruistically with another who is suffering intense 
pain, say from the gout, but one can really appreciate the 
sufferings of that other only in so far as one has actually 
endured similar suffering one’s self. This is a very homely 
example, but it clearly brings out the distinction. 

The difference between the world of description and the 
world of appreciation is only the old distinction between the 
world of the “is” and the world of the “ought,” put in 
another way. The goal of science is to transform the world 
of appreciation into that of description. So far as phases of 
human life are concerned they may be looked at from both 
points of view. But it is the business of literature to 
present these phases from the point of view of appreciation. 
In fact, literature, to impress society as true and real, must 
embody in concrete, not abstract form, the ideas, convictions 
and beliefs which society accepts as true. It strives to give 
an expression to the elements making up the phase of life 
portrayed that is, emotionally speaking, more true and more 
real than the impression derived from direct observation of 
the elements observed. This, literature accomplishes by 
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means of form; and those forms have proved enduring 
which society has verified, in the course of its experience, 
as furnishing the truest and most real appreciation of 
human life, as human life was conceived by society at the 
period in question. Thus, the belief that human destiny 
was controlled by forces lodged in the human will led 
logically to an action which had a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, which represented a conflict, and attained finality, 
because society conceived this as the true representation of 
reality. While such actions might not be found in the 
phenomenal world exactly as presented in poetry, neverthe- 
less the idealizing tendency to represent human life as it 
ought to be, in order to meet the emotional demand of 
appreciation, led to the strict observation of the law which 
demanded unity of action. The belief in the authority of 
this law was so implicit that dramatists like Lessing and 
Schiller not infrequently sacrifice truth of characterization 
to the exigencies which a strictly unified action causes to 
arise. Unity of action was simply the formal element 
which represented idealized reality; i. ¢., human action 
transformed by the emotional element or appreciation 
involved. This appreciation in turn rested upon the ethical 
conviction of society, and continued to be the dominant 
moral idea in the Protestant world until it was modified by 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Let the fact be emphasized that this idealizing tendency 
or appreciative element is present in all literature. It 
always gives rise to form of one kind or another. The 
naturalist may theoretically claim to look at life as the 
scientist or ordinary man; but as a matter of fact he does 
not. Hauptmann does indeed neglect all those sensuous 
elements, such as metre and rhythm, which go to make up 
poetry in the traditional sense. He even goes so far as to 
reject in his dramas that abstract formal element known as 
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unity of action. But the idealizing tendency is none the 
less present. The episodes he chooses to depict, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, are Hauptmann’s and nobody's 
else. The impressions he produces are his own, charged 
with his own emotions, and not another’s. Though he 
write in prose, that prose grips and expands our emotions, 
and does it quite as effectually as much that passes for 
poetry. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
stage-setting of these plays goes far toward producing the 
effect of form in the traditional sense. Modern stage 
devices with their marvellous results in color, figure and 
shadow, appeal to us through the vivid sense of sight quite 
as effectively as poetic description through the ear. From 
this point of view the naturalistic drama is not so formless 
as is sometimes supposed. It aims to produce its emotional 
effects through facts and not through fictions of form. It 
has discovered that effects other than the traditional ones 
are attainable through other means than those employed in 
the past. In this sense, the scope of the drama has been 
widened. Both the naturalist and the idealist in literature, 
as a matter of fact, idealize, both lay emphasis upon form, 
The difference between them lies in the different degree and 
in the different means of idealization. In the sense that 
form is to be regarded as the means of producing emotional 
effects, they both have form, each adapted to the peculiar 
effects desired, and the one just as legitimate as the other. 

Keeping in mind, then, the conception of form as the 
arrangement of elements or unit characters in such a way as 
to produce emotional effects which shall impress society as 
true and real, we shall find that several generally accepted 
observations in regard to standards of form have their 
justification in the theory elaborated in this paper. The 
theory that there is any standard of form absolutely fixed 
for different species of literature has long been disearded by 
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both critics and public. The most that can be asserted is 
that the productions of some individual producer interpret 
society’s views of lite better than others. Shakespeare’s 
drama of psychological individualization gives better expres- 
sion to the individualistic interpretation of human conduct 
than any drama of the same species before or since. In 
this sense it may be considered standard for this particular 
species. But this does not mean that all dramas must be 
modelled after this type, nor that the possibility of variation 
and improvement is excluded ; although, when as-imilated 
by society, the Shakespearean drama does become, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the norm with which other dramas 
are compared. Moreover, that different nations have 
different standards of literary form must be freely admitted. 
These diverging standards may be considered as the outcome 
of the varying biological heredity and of the diverse 
experience which these nations undergo in the course of 
their development. Lastly, it seems clear that the standard 
of literary form differs at different periods in the history of 
the same people. 

The variable character of any standard of form follows 
logically from the nature of literary variation and perpetua- 
tion. As has been elsewhere shown, there is no reason to 
assume that the amount of constructive imagination, either 
to invent new forms or to improve upon accepted ones, is a 
constant quantity in any given society. It varies not only 
in different nations but at different times in the same nation. 
The Greek people probably possessed a more highly 
developed sense of form considered as the harmonious work- 
ing together of several parts to produce a unified effect, than 
any other nation. To the varying quantity of esthetic 
inventive talent must be added the more significant fact that 
the results of formal achievement are in no sense cumula- 
tive. Form, as we have defined it, is determined by the 
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emotional element in consciousness. The striking charac- 
teristic of this emotional element, or appreciation, is the fact 
that it cannot be formulated into categories of space and 
time like the world of description. Other men cannot be 
forced to accept it as true, and it cannot therefore become 
cumulative in its development, as the sciences do. A gener- 
ation of scientists may not only master and hand down all 
the formulations of scientific investigation, but they may 
add other formulations as the result of their own researchies. 
But this is not true of artistic or literary form. To formu- 
late artistic effects in categories which all men recognize is 
impossible. Within the same species a succeeding generation 
may fall far short of what the preceding achieved in regard 
to perfection of form. None of Shakespeare’s imitators 
have achieved a like excellence in the heroic drama of 
character. Klopstock’s Messias is inferior in all its formal 
aspects except euphony to Milton’s masterpiece. This 
failure to attain the excellence of preceding generations may 
be the result of biological or of social heredity, or perhaps of 
both. But in any case it effectually prevents the results of 
formal achievements from ever becoming cumulative. 

Still a third factor contributes toward the variability of 
literary standards. This is the fact long ago observed by 
Lessing that the relation between language—the material 
used in literature—and the thing signified is purely conven- 
tional. In painting and plastic art the materials employed 
bear a natural relation to the object represented. They, like 
the objects reproduced, occupy space and are therefore 
subject to all the conditions affecting objective reality and 
the sensuous perception of the same. Form in painting and 
plastic art is therefore confined to much narrower limits and 
is far more definitely fixed than form in literature. In 
poetry, on the other hand, only the elements of lesser 
importance, such as rhythm, rhyme, and euphony are 
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sensuous, All those emotional elements which are condi- 
tioned by the choice of a poetic vocabulary or of poetic con- 
structions, by the peculiar aptness of simile and metaphor, 
by a harmonious development of the action, by truth of 
characterization, and the like, are, strictly speaking, subjec- 
tive. They have no existence outside of the consciousness 
which feels them. The appreciation of them depends 
likewise not only on the individual’s biological heredity, but 
also upon the peculiar religious beliefs, ethical convictions 
and scientific ideas, which form the content of the individual 
consciousness. Literature is thus much more subject to 
changes that take place in other realms of thought than the 
formative arts are. In other words, literature must not 
only appeal to the emotions, it must also make sense. It 
must convey a philosophy of human life of some sort. 
How close the relation between this philosophy and the 
abstract elements of form is, has been pointed out in the 
case of the naturalistic drama in which the changed location 
of the forces determining human destiny was sufficient to 
cause a complete mutation of form. 

It follows from the foregoing that there is no necessary 
development of formal standards in literature from a lower 
to a higher. The achievements of one generation do not 
form the basis upon which the next necessarily improves. 
There is more truth than error in Matthew Arnold’s asser- 
tion that the Greeks invented pretty nearly all the kinds of 
poetry that there are. In fact, it would be more accurate to 
speak of change rather than development of literary forms, if 
we mean by development a more or less constant transition 
from a lower to a higher. If literary form is so variable, 
the question naturally arises, where is the basis for a standard 
of literary judgment or taste to be found? As we stated at 
the outset, this basis must be sought in the process of 
assimilation by society, which assimilation provides the only 
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life that may be attributed to literature. The literary 
standard in a given society at a given time is measured ly 
the literary forms which that society finds good to assimilate, 
This is an obvious inference ; but a sharp distinction must 
be drawn between those forms, handed down from the past, 
which society still assimilates, and the contemporary works 
which enjoy popular favor for a time but in the end may 
constitute no accessions to literary heredity. 

In the case of works out of the past, it is form which 
insures their existence in the assimilative, as opposed to the 
productive sense. In the case of contemporary literature, 
the truth of the content, i. ¢., its agreement with the con- 
temporary view of life, is likely to play quite as large a 
part as form in determining its popularity and influence. 
The fact that the social judgment is likely to be better in 
regard to the literary works of the past follows for two 
reasons. In the first place, society is able to view these 
works in their historical perspective. The works that 
precede as well as those that succeed the particular products 
in question can be taken into account. The forces giving 
rise to the form under consideration, as well as the influences 
flowing from it, can be more accurately defined. In this 
wise, a judgment relatively speaking more just and more 
correct can be reached. In the second place, society’s 
attitude toward the philosophy or interpretation of life 
contained in some literary product of the past is much more 
impartial than it can be toward those embodied in contem- 
porary works. For the individual is likely to find his own 
interests, his own feelings, his own peculiar beliefs and 
convictions at stake in contemporary literature to a far 
greater degree than is the case with works of a past age. 
This is sure to bias the judgment; and this observation is 


the basis of the old saying that contemporaries will not 
understand each other. The objection that has been made 
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to the whole naturalistic movement in literature rests not 
half so much upon its supposed formlessness as upon the 
fact that phases of life repugnant to aristocratical literary 
tradition have been portrayed, and a code of ethics preached 
which stands in violent contrast to conventional standards. 

Now, the very fact that society recognizes certain produc- 
tions in the literary species of the past as masterpieces shows 
that there is at least a higher and a lower, relatively a 
better and a worse, so far as literary taste is concerned. 
Whether society came by this judgment as the result of 
each individual’s experience, or whether, as is more likely to 
be the case, it accept such judgment on the authority of 
those specially qualified to judge, makes no difference. The 
result is the same. By virtue of their formal excellencies, 
certain masterpieces stand out as the best interpretations of 
life, as society at that time felt and believed life to be. The 
formal elements which these masterpieces embody are 
recapitulated either directly or indirectly by society in each 
succeeding generation. To the producer, these unattainable 
models become the prototypes for assimilation and imitation ; 
for the general public they form a series of checks and 
balances according to which standards of taste are regulated. 
It is now almost a truism that Shakespeare’s judgments, 
sentiments, forms, and very language have become the 
property of the English-speaking race. Even the unedu- 
cated man has fallen heir to this literary fortune. Society 
to-day cares little for Milton’s poetry ; but those who read 
Tennyson, whether they are aware of it or not, enjoy many 
beauties which the nineteenth-century poet learned by direct 
study of his Puritan predecessor. Few can boast of a 
first-hand acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry ; yet the 
most striking formal characteristic of Browning’s verse, the 
condensed word-metaphor, produced its emotional effect on 
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Even a naturalist like Hauptmann returns to all the conven- 
tions of metrical form in a poemPlike Hannele. Whether 
the great masterpieces are studied directly or not, their 
stylistic qualities are repeated over and over again by 
writers of the second and third class, and are thus kept 
alive in the consciousness of the ego’s composing society. 
_ While this life in the consciousness of society is not sufficient 
at any time to set up a fixed standard of excellence for any 
one species of literature, it nevertheless does so exercise and 
develop the power of appreciation that society at any time 
will recognize a lower andZa higher. There is at least a 
limit—a dead line of literary form—below which produc- 
tions fail to be recognized as literature. Not all the plays 
put upon our stage register a success. Hundreds of pro- 
ductions are rejected weekly by the editors of our magazines. 
While the phases of life depicted, or the philosophy of lite 
advocated, unquestionably play a part in this, these works 
do not nevertheless all fail because of objectionable content. 
In this sense, then, there is a standard of literary taste 
however indefinite it may be and hard to define, owing to 
the fact that it exists only in the consciousness of the ego's 
composing society. While this standard alone can never 
serve as the basis for the production of great masterpieces, 
it does form a part of the social heritage to which gitied 
men may be born heirs, and it helps to keep the average of 
literary excellence up to a certain level. It furnishes no 
means by which two different literary species may be com- 
pared, and one judged greater than the other; but the 
power of literary appreciation and emotional enjoyment, 
which it measures, serves to keep the formal excellence of a 
product in any species above a lower limit. And when the 
element of historical perspective is added to this social 
esthetic consciousness, it will always determine accuraiely 
which are the greatest masterpieces in a given poetic species. 
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Moreover, if the race is advancing toward a higher intelli- 
gence and a higher culture, then it may be hoped that the 
lower limit—the dead line of literary form—may be lifted 
with the development of culture. So far as producers are 
concerned, it will make little difference except in regard to 
the mere imitative talents; but so far as the public is con- 
cerned, every elevation of the standard of taste will mark 
an advance in the development of culture. 

The conception that the only life literature enjoys depends 
upon its assimilation by societyghas another important con- 
sequence. If, to insure the survival of a literary species, 
the particularization of to-day must become the generaliza- 
tion of to-morrow, then those theories of literary develop- 
ment which rest upon the assumption of a conflict or 
struggle between the elemental individualistic and collecti- 
vistie tendencies in man' can hardly represent the true state 
of the case. So far as each individual is concerned, he 
may be said to be either individualistically or collectivisti- 
cally inclined, as the result of his biological heredity, or 
of his social heredity, or perhaps of both. Any conflict in 
his own bosom between these opposing forces would be of 
no significance for literary development, except as the 
outeome of such conflict might incline him to assimilate 
variations favoring one tendency or the other. But that 


'Kuno Francke, History of German Literature as Determined by Social 
Forces, New York, 1905: ‘‘It seems to me that all literary development 
is determined by the incessant conflict of two elemental human tendencies, 
the tendency toward personal freedom and the tendency toward collective 
organization’? (p. vi). ‘‘The fundamental conception which underlies 
the following account of the development of German literature is that of a 
continual struggle between individualistic and collectivistic tendencies, 
between man and society, between personality and tradition, between 
liberty and unity, between cosmopolitanism and nationalism, a struggle 
which may be said to be the prime motive power of all human progress ”’ 
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such a conflict is waged in the bosom of every individual js 
a rather violent assumption. If the individual in question 
be a literary producer, then such a struggle might well leave 
its traces on his productions; but the survival of any 
variation caused by such a conflict of opposing tendencies 
would depend upon its utility to society. From the very 
fact that his work is a variation, a certain contrast or 
opposition to traditional types follows. But let the point be 
emphasized that it is not by virtue of this contrast or 
opposition that the variation in question survives and 
literature in consequence develops. It is by virtue of 
society’s verification and assimilation of this variation. It 
has already been shown that this process of assimilation is 
governed by conditions which exclude a struggle in the 
biological sense. If society finds no utility in a variation, 
then that variation does not exert an influence, does not 
survive, is practically dead-born. That many variations do 
occur which are not assimilated by society, which neither 
become the protypes for imitators, nor live on in the passive 
sense, will be admitted by every one who is deeply read in 
the literature of any past age. The present is producing 
many dramas and novels which represent useless variations. 
Such production does little more than furnish corpses fit for 
interment in the catacombs of libraries. The fact of 
opposition or contrast to traditional types is not the factor 
which determines the survival or death of an innovation. 
The essential factor is that society finds some utility in it, 
i. e., society must find a truer and more real representation 
of life in such a work than is contained in traditional types. 
What society will regard as truer and more real will depend, 
as we have already explained, on other social and intel- 
lectual forces extrinsic to literature proper, which have been 
at work transforming traditional values. 

Of course, this view does not imply that an individual 
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cannot stand in conscious and open opposition to society. 
He can. Richard Wagner set at defiance the whole musical 
world, But it was not by virtue of this defiance that his 
works became a transforming force in the development of 
music. To bring the naturalistic drama before the public it 
was necessary to establish the “ Berlin Free Stage’; for 
the German state-theatres refused admission to this startling 
innovation. But this opposition was not the cause of its 
success as a new variation. In both Wagner’s musie and 
Hauptmann’s dramas society found some utility, the public 
assimilated both, and incorporated them in their musical and 
dramatic heredity. Both Wagner and Hauptmann found 
imitators also who have either continued the types set 
up by them, or utilized their innovations as the basis for 
new variations. The Berlin Free Stage was nothing but a 
material means to an end; the opposition was merely a 
condition, not the determining cause. Many individuals 
stand in conscious opposition to society without having their 
peculiar views accepted and assimilated. The theorists and 
the cranks are not all dead. Men with great schemes of 
social and educational reform exist everywhere. But society 
finds no utility in the changes proposed. Society does not 
adopt the theories or the reforms; for in its view the theory 
-or the reform does not represent anything truer and better 
than it already possesses,—will not, in the language of 
Josiah Royce, guide it to more experience of the kind that 
it wants. 

To avoid confusion here it will be necessary to discrimi- 
nate a little in regard to the use of the words individualistic 
and collectivistic. We have used them already in two differ- 
ent senses. In speaking of an individualistic variation, we 
implied the meaning that the variation had its source in the 
inventive power of some individual person, As soon as 
such a variation has become accepted and generalized by 
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society, of course it ceases to be individualistic in this sense, 
In their crigin, then, all variations or mutations are indiyid- 
ualistic. To survive they must become collectivistic. On 
the other hand the term psychological individualization, as 
applied to Shakespeare’s dramas, implied that greater 
emphasis was laid upon the volitional force implanted in the 
individual than upon his social environment in the interpre- 
tation of human life. Man is represented here as master of 
his own=fate, as architect of his own fortune. In this sense 
the whole English drama from Marlowe to Bernard Shaw 
has been individualistic. In contrast to this, the naturalistic 
drama represents a collectivistic variation, although of 
course it was first introduced by some individual person, 
The destiny of man in this dramatic species is made to 
depend upon what his ancestors were and upon the environ- 
ment in which he is born. It is this second meaning which 
Francke apparently has in mind when he speaks of the 
struggle between the individualistic and collectivistic tenden- 
cies being the prime motive power of all human progress. 
Granting the correctness of the distinction in this sense of 
the words, we do not yet see just where the struggle comes 
in, which will determine the development of literature. If 
our conception be the true one, then it makes no difference 
whether a variation is individualistic or collectivistic in this 
sense. In either case to survive it must be generalized by 
society. “Whether society will generalize it or not will 
depend upon the other intellectual and social forces which 
have been at work to make such a variation seem truer to 
the reality. 

If the small fraction of history which is actually recorded 
permits an inference of any value, the only legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn would seem to be the alternation of 
the individualistic and the collectivistic tendencies in a sort 
of rhythmic ebb and flow. Greece brought individualism, 
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socially, politically, religiously, and artistically to a very high 
state of development. Her achievements were followed by 
the rise of Rome embodying the collectivistic tendency with 
the chief emphasis laid upon organization and centralization. 
Rome’s mission was chiefly a political one. During the 
middle-ages the collectivistic tendency was carried one step 
farther by the attempt to unite a centralized world-religion 
with a centralized world-empire. Politically, this was a 
failure ; but the ideal of centralization, both political and 
religious, exerted a no less potent sway over men’s minds. 
In medizval literature we find little but unindividualized 
types, whether in religious or in profane poetry. As Brune- 
titre has somewhere observed, no two things are so much alike 
as two chansons de geste or two medieval German epics. This 
collectivistie tendency begins to ebb with the rise of the 
cities and the European monarchies. The curve of histori- 
cal development swings in the direction of its individualistic 
amplitude. The achievement of intellectual individualism 
was marked by the movement known as the Renaissance. 
Religiously, it was carried farther by the Reformation and 
the establishment of national churches, to reach its point of 
greatest amplitude in the rise of the American Republic, 
with political sovereignty located in the people themselves, 
and with complete divorce of church and state. Economi- 
cally, this same individualistic tendency may be said to have 
reached its culmination in the doctrine of laissez-faire, or the 
doctrine that competition is the life of trade. Of course, 
this tendency manifests itself in different degrees not only in 
the different countries but also in the different institutions 
forming the complicated web of society in each nation. In 
some instances there may have been a temporary eddy in 
the opposite direction ; but it proved in no case sufficient to 
check the forward movement. 

From the cursory survey of a tendency of this kind 
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manifesting itself in different social institutions, the inference 
would seem to be justified that the changes in art, literature 
and education usually follow economic, political and 
religious transformations. The development of literature is 
the result, not the cause, of the changes which other institu- 
tions undergo. From the days of the Reformation until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, literature, in the 
nations that have made modern history, has borne con- 
sistently the stamp of individualism in the second sense 
defined above. To-day the curve of development seems to 
be swinging in the opposite direction. The predominance 
of economic interests, with their highly centralized organiza- 
tions both of capital and of labor, has given rise to a 
socialistic movement which decidedly discounts the individ- 
ual. The purpose of this movement, in England at least, 
seems on the eve of becoming realized in the form of 
legislation. And this whole movement, as we have seen, 
has placed its stamp upon contemporary religion, art and 
literature. 

So far as literature is concerned we cannot see, therefore, 
that its development has been determined by a constant 
conflict between the two forces under consideration. One 
force or the other is the determinant. Individualists may 
arise at a period when the prevailing tendency is in the 
opposite direction. But the distinction between such 
individuals, as conscious personalities, and the part which 
their literary productions play in literary development must 
be kept clearly in mind. Their works may embody 
individualistic variations and show that individualism is not 
dead. But unless society approves of their efforts, accepts 
their teachings and acts accordingly, such variations exert 
no influence on the course of literary development. For 
example, Francke treats Logau, the epigrammatist, as an 
example of an individualist who stood in conscious opposi- 
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tion to the prevailing tendencies of seventeenth-century life 
and literature in Germany. This may be admitted to 
be the correct view. But the question at issue is how 
much influence his three thousand epigrams exercised on 
German literary development. To all intents and purposes 
they seem to have been dead-born. For Logau found no 
followers to perpetuate his views, his forms were not taken 
up by imitators, and society went on assimilating the foreign 
fashions whose influx characterizes the period. From a 
modern point of view Logau’s attitude may be commended 
as better than that of the society around him; but his 
interpretation of life was unable to make headway against 
the foreign influences which were determining the course of 
literary as well as of political history. Moreover, the 
impotence of Logau’s epigrams lies in the very fact that 
they are not pointed enough, nor aimed straight enough, to 
do execution. He strikes too much with the flat of his sword. 
This very defect is only another evidence that individualism 
in letters at this time was not bold enough tu make a 
struggle. The social environment would not have tolerated 
such a thing. 

An example of an individualist of another kind is 
Hamann. He, too, declaimed in epigrammatic style against 
current views concerning the relation of poetry to life. But 
Hamann’s views, as well as his style, were both assimilated 
and imitated. It was Herder, who developed the variations 
of Hamann and ushered in that orgy of individualism 
known as the Storm and Stress movement. The innovations 
introduced at this time did become the determining forces in 
German literature. Not only did Goethe really find himself 
when he came under the influence of Herder, but the 
bourgeois tragedy and the historical drama emerged as the 
dominant forms out of this chaos of emotional fermentation. 
Most of the ideas, too, which the Romantic school developed 
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trace their origin back to this movement. In the case of 
Logau, society did not find utility in the individualistic 
variation ; in the case of Hamann it did. The works of the 
former exerted no influence on the course literature was 
taking, the works of the latter became determining. In 
neither case was the opposition or conflict the cause of 
literary development ; but society’s failure to assimilate the 
new forms in the one case, and its readiness to adopt them 
in the other, determined the course of literary history. In 
both cases the attitude of society was determined by infif 
ences emanating in large part from ces} other than 


literature itself. 
Hoskins. 
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XVII.—THE PASTORAL ELEGY AND 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS. 


I. 


r 


To most modern readers the pastoral setting of Milton’s 
Lycidas is far from being an element of beauty. It is 
doubtful whether anyone, approaching Lycidas’for the 
first time, fails to experience a feeling of strangeness, 
which must be overcome before the poem can be fully 
appreciated ; and not infrequently the pastoral imagery 
continues to be felt as a defect, attracting attention to 
its own absurdities and thereby seriously interfering with 
the reader’s enjoyment of the piece itself.) The reason 
for this attitude lies in the fact that we have to-day all 
but forgotten the pastoral tradition and quite lost sym- 
pathy with the pastoral mood. (The mass of writing to 
which this artificial yet strangely persistent literary 
fashion gave rise seems unendurably barren and insipid; 
to return and traverse the waste, with its dreary repe- 
titions of conventional sentiments and tawdry imagery, 
is a veritable penance.) Yet this, if we are to judge fairly 
of Lycidas, or if we are to remove the hindrances to our 
full enjoyment of it as poetry, is what in a measure we 
must do. For in Milton’s eyes the pastoral element in - 
Lycidas was neither alien nor artificial. Familiar as he 
was with poetry of this kind in English, Latin, Italian, 
and Greek, Milton recognized the pastoral as one of the 
natural modes of literary expression, sanctioned by classic 
practice, and recommended by not inconsiderable advan- 
tages of its own. The setting of Lycidas was to him 
‘not merely an ornament, but an essential element in the 
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artistic composition of the poem. Tt tended to idealize 
and dignify the expression of his sortow, and to exalt this 
tribute to the memory of his friend, by ranging it with 
a long and not inglorious line of elegiac utterances, from 
Theocritus and Virgil to Edmund Spenser. 

To consider this tradition with 1eference to Lycidas is 
the object of the present essay. I do not propose to write 
a history of the pastoral elegy, but simply to indicate the 
origin of those elements of the elegiac tradition which 
appear in Lycidas, and to show in detail Milton’s indebt- 
edness to each of the greater examples of the type. Many 
of the borrowings are noted in the various editions of 
Milton’s works;! some of the identifications are new. 
The material has never, so far as I know, been collected 
and used for the present purpose. 


II. 


\ The trifling and artificial spirit of the pastoral would 
seem at first thought to render the form utterly inappro- 
priate for serious a according to the accepted 


view the pastoral was in itS very origin a sort of toy, a 
literature of make-believe. The poetry which grew up 
in the happy school of Greek bards who masqueraded as 
countrymen on the “ pleasant sward ” of Cos, and whiled 
away the hours learning to be poets by imitating the song 
contests of the Sicilian shepherds, could hardly have been 


*See especially the annotations to Lycidas in David Masson’s 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, London, 1894, Vol. m1; and in 
the Pitt Press edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, ed. A. W. Verity, 
Cambridge, 1891. Cf. also W. P. Mustard’s article in Vol. xxx of the 
American Journal of Philology: “ Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic 
Poets,” to which I have made frequent reference in the earlier part 
of this essay. 
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anything but pretty and artificial." We might have sup- 
posed that it would be as transitory as the conditions 
which gave it birth. That this jeu d’esprit became a 
permanent literary form and a mode of expression fo 
serious as well as lighter themes, was due to the superio 
genius of Theocritus, whose dramatic imagination, aided 
by his knowledge of the sober realities of Sicilian shep- 
herd life, carried him beyond the imitation of mere 
externals and led him really to identify himself with the 
characters which he portrayed. All the charm of rustic 
manners, all the fresh beauties of Sicilian scenery were 
preserved in the idyls of Theocritus; but these served 
only as a setting for human passions. 

That the change in point of view, the shift of attention 
from the machinery of the pastoral to its essence, did 
not come to Theocritus all at once, may be inferred from 
the idyls themselves. In the Polyphemus idyls, for ex- 
ample, where the monster Cyclops is represented in the 
grotesque role of a sentimental lover, we seem to see the 
poet barely touching the serious note. The sixth idyl 
gets little farther than burlesque; in the eleventh," on 


* For an account of the origin of the Alexandrian pastoral see 
the extensive work of Ph. E. Legrand, Etude sur Théocrite, Paris, 
1898; R. J. Cholmondeley, The Idyls of Theocritus, Intro.; A. 
Lang, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, London, 1906, Intro. The 
seventh idyl of Theocritus gives a light-hearted account of an inci- 
dent in the daily life of these poets and incidentally illustrates the 
beginning of the personal and artificial pastoral. 

? The chronology of Theocritus is carefully worked out by Ph. FE. 
Le Grand, op. cit.; his results are summarized by Cholmondeley, 
op. cit., Intro. I am much indebted in the following criticism and 
throughout this essay to Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

* Bucolici Greci, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Oxford, 1905. p. 22. 
The quotations from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus are taken from 
Andrew Lang’s excellent translation. 
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the other hand, the author makes us feel not only the 
absurdity of Polyphemus in love, but also, by flashes, the 
pathos of it: 


“Come forth, Galatea,’ he cries, “and forget as thou comest, 
even as I that sit here have forgotten, the homeward way... . 
There is no one that wrongs me but that mother of mine, and her 
do I blame. Never, nay, never once has she spoken a kind word 
for me to thee, and that though day by day she sees me wasting. 
I will tell her that my head and both my feet are throbbing, that 
she may also suffer somewhat, since I too am suffering. O Cyclops, 
Cyclops, whither are thy wits wandering? Ah that thou wouldst go, 
and weave thy wicker-work and gather broken boughs to carry to 
thy lambs; in faith, if thou didst this, far wiser wouldst thou be.”! 


The author is still trifling, but his imagination has carried 
him into the situation; he seems to be holding two points 
‘of view, that of the Cyclops, and that of the unsympa- 
thetic world which is laughing at him. In another lover's 
lament ? extravagant sentimentality takes the place of 
incongruity as an element of humor. The song is 
addressed to cruel Amaryllis by her disappointed lover, 
who, when he finds himself rejected in spite of presents, 
prayers, and harmless threats, gives way to despair. 
“My head aches, but thou carest not. I will sing no 
more, but dead will I lie where I fall, and here may the 
wolves devour me.” * In this passage the contemplation 
f death as the result of the thwarting of the shepherd's 

assion brings us a step nearer to the elegy. The spirit 
of the piece is, to be sure, not too serious; this lover's 
“complaint ” is the very stuff of which the later senti- 
mental or burlesque pastoral was made. Still there are 
serious and even tragic possibilities in the theme; charac- 


*Vv. 63 ff. Lang, op. cit., p. 63. 
*Idyl m1. 
*Vv. 53 ff. Lang, op. cit., p. 22. 
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ters and passions originally designed as burlesques may 
spring into life under the creative touch of genius, and 
refuse to remain within the narrow bounds of parody. 

It is in the first and second idyls that Theocritus be- 
comes fully possessed by his theme. Here the spirit of 
banter and make-believe is cast aside for a serious artistic 
purpose. The subject of the poems is still disappointed 
love, but the laments are no longer mere lovers’ rhetoric. 
They claim and receiveour sympathy. The second idyl 
is not pastoral and does rot concern us here, except as it 
serves to show the trend of Theocritus’s poetic an 
dramatie genius. It is the monologue of a ruined and 
deserted girl, who is trying the forlorn hope of magic to 
bring back her faithless lover. She tells the story of her 
passion with poignant pathos, murmuring an incantation 
to the moon the while, and directing a servant in the 
magie rites. In Virgil’s imitation of this poem! the 
incantations prove successful; in Theocritus no lover 
comes, and the ending is consistent with the hopeless tone 
of the whole piece. ‘ But do thou farewell, and turn thy 
steeds to Ocean, Lady, and my pain I will bear, even as 
till now I have endured it.” * Virgil is primarily inter- 
ested in the magic machinery and in the sonorous poetry; 
Theocritus, in the truth of the character and the tragic 
pathos of the situation. 

The greatest of the idyls and by far the most important 
for the present discussion is the first. For not only is it 
in many respects the archetype of the pastoral elegy, but | 
it bears a direct and particularly significant relation to. 
Lycidas. The poem opens with a pretty scene in which 
Thyrsis, the sweet singer of the vale, is urged by a goat- 


*Eclogue viii. 
* Lang, op. cit., p. 10. 
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herd to make pleasant the noontide hour by singing the 
“ Affliction of Daphnis.” A wondrous ivy bowl, and the 
privilege of thrice milking.a goat that is mother of twins, 
shall be his reward. Thyrsis consents and begins the 
beautiful lament. The theme is how Daphnis, the ideal 
hero of pastoral song, was subdued by a new love, after 
his marriage to the fairest of the nymphs, and chose 
rather to die than to yield. The singer first rebukes the 
nymphs for failing to save their Daphnis, and tells of 
the universal lament of nature for his loss; he then de- 
scribes the visits of Hermes, Priapus, and Cypris to the 
attlicted shepherd, the first two with words of consolation, 
the last with a cruel iaunt. To her alone does Daphnis 
reply, reproaching her and bidding her begone to boast 
of her success; he bids farewell to his native woods and 
rivers; bequeaths his pipe to his successor, and dics 
lamenting his own sad fate. The shepherd-singer con- 
cludes and claims the gifts, which the goatherd gladly 
grants, with praise for his companion’s song. 

The extent to which this poem moulded the tradition 
of the pastoral elegy will be clear from our discussion of 
the later examples of the form. That Milton was fami- 
liar with it at first hand and consciously adopted it as 
one of the classical models for Lycidas seems practically 
certain, notwithstanding the wide divergence of the two 
poems in setting, spirit, and subject matter. For the 
general plan of making various beings come one after 
another to add their part to the lament, Milton had a 
precedent also in the tenth eclogue of Virgil.!| It is im- 
possible to say that he was influenced more by the one 
poet than by the other. It is noteworthy, however, that 
in the Epitaphium Damonis, where Milton uses the same 


*See below, p. 420. 
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motive, he is clearly following Theocritus 1. The poem 
is twice explicitly referred to,' and the name of the 
mourner in both laments is Thyrsis. In the Lpitaphium 
the shepherds and nymphs come, rot to mourn for the 
dead as in Lycidas, but, in their mistaken way, to bring 
comfort to the mourner; * the contrast between the afflic- 
tion of the shepherd and the shallow consolations of his 
friends serves, as with Theocritus and Virgil, to heighten 
the effect. 

A more detailed borrowing is to be found in the passage 
in Lycidas beginning “ Where were ye, Nymphs.” The 
lament of Thyrsis opens thus: 


“Begin, ye Muses dear, begin the pastoral song. 
Thyrsis of Etna am I, and this is the voice of Thyrsis. Where, ah! 
where were ye when Daphnis was languishing; ye nymphs where 
were ye? By Peneus beautiful or by the dells of Pindus? for surely 
ye dwelt not by the great stream of the river Anapus, nor on the 
watchtower of Etna, nor by the sacred water of Acis. 

Begin, ye muses dear, begin the pastoral song.” * 


The familiar lines from Lycidas are substantially the 
same, but they bear the touch of a mightier hand: 


“Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream.” ¢ 


*See below, p. 416. 
* Tityrus, Alphesibeeus, AZ{gon, and Amyntas bid Thyrsis enjoy the 

delights of nature; Mopsus asks what flirt is plaguing him; the 

nymphs reproach his cloudy brow and bid him not reject the joys 

of youth and love. There are detailed resemblances to Theocritus I. 

* Lang, p. 6. 

* Lycidas, ll. 50 ff. 
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For the use of this motive too Milton had the double 
precedent of Theocritus and Virgil;* that the lines are 
directly reminiscent of the Greek rather than the Latin 
poet is clear from the fact, pointed out long ago by 
Keightley,? that whereas Milton, like Theocritus, men- 
tions places near the region where his shepherd met his 
fate, Virgil declares that the nymphs were absent, not 
from Aready where the scene of his ecolgue is laid, but 
from their accustomed haunts in Sicily. 

At the close of the lament in Theocritus 1 there is a 
passage which bears a still more essential relation to 
Lycidas and has, so far as I know, never been pointed out: 


“Nay, spun was all the thread that the fates assigned,” the 
shepherd sings, “and Daphnis went down the stream. The whirl- 
ing wave closed over (literally ‘the eddy washed away’) * the man 
whom the muses loved, the man not hated of the nymphs.” ‘ 


‘In view of the circumstances of the death of Edward 
King, these lines are particularly interesting) That 
Milton noticed their special applicability to his own sub- 
ject is clear from the passage already quoted: 


“Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas?” 


* Eclogue x, vv. 9 ff. The lines are as follows: 


“Que nemora aut qui vos saltus habuere, puelle 
Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat? 
Nam neque Parnasi vobis iuga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe.” 


The motive appears again and again in the pastoral elegy of the 
Renaissance; see Mustard, op. cit., for references. 

?The Poems of John Milton, with Notes, London, 1859. Anno- 
tations to Lycidas, Vol. m1. 

5"Exduge diva etc. vv. 140 ff. 

*Lang, p. 10. 
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May it not be that these lines from Theocritus first 
suggested to Milton the idea of giving his elegy on the 
death of his friend a pastoral form? It is quite possibl 
that this passage occurred to Milton when he first learned 
that King was drowned, thus drawing his attention to 
Theocritus 1 and to the pastoral elegy in general as an 
instrument for the expression of idealized grief. The 
external circumstances of Daphnis’s death would at least 
lead Milton in a manner to identify his own dead shep- 
herd with this legendary hero of pastoral song, and to 
regard Theocritus’s exquisite lament as the prototype of 
his own elegy.* 

The influence of Theocritus on Lycidas is by no means 
limited to the Daphnis idyl. The elegiac pastoral tra- 
dition is only a part of the pastoral traditicn in general, 
and the whole body of the poetry of Theocritus, as the 
ultimate source of this general tradition, must be regarded 
as contributory to the pastoral elegy. Theocritus was the 
great store-house of pastoral material; he was plundered 
again and again, and his plunderers were plundered in 
their turn, until the incidents, expressions, and motives 
used by him became common property among pastoral 
writers. Of this material a due proportion appears in 
Lycidas, whether borrowed directly from Theocritus or 
descended from him through many hands.” 

Of the later bucolic writers of the Alexandrine age, but 


*I shall have occasion to note a probable connection between 
Lycidas and two other elegies, the subjects of which met their death 
by drowning. See below, pp. 433 and 439 ff. 

? The passages in Milton which are directly and certainly traceable 
to other idyls of Theocritus are very few. Cf., however, Id. vir, 35 
yap 656s, wal dds) with Lyc., 25-7. (The reference 
is from Mustard, op. cit., p. 235.) Verses 16-7 of Id. 1 (not a part 
of the lament) are repeated in Ep. Dam., 51-2; and the description 
of the cup in Id. 1 is echoed in Ep. Dam., 181 ff. 
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two are known to us by name: Moschus and the somewhat 
younger Bion,’ both of whom flourished in the latter half 
of the third century 8. c. Bion’s most famous idyl, 
the Lament for Adonis, émitadguos ),? is, strictly 
speaking, not a pastoral at all; Adonis was a hunter, not a 
shepherd.* The poem is associated with the pastoral, 
however, because of its form and because it is the work 
of a pastoral poet. Its erotic tone serves also to ally it 
with pastoral poetry. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find the poem influencing the pastoral elegy. 
The sober and classic genius of Milton seems to have 
rejected this decadent elegy; for neither Lycidas nor the 
Epitaphium Damonis shows any direct trace of its in- 
fluence. Other pastoral writers, however, have made 
liberal use of the poem, and it must rank as one of the 
great classical models of the pastoral elegy. The poem, 
moreover, derives a special importance in the development 
of the tradition from its connection with the Lament for 
Bion (Biwvos 

The latter piece,” which is commonly attributed to 
Moschus but probably belongs to a somewhat younger 
Italian contemporary, is of the greatest significance in the 
history of the pastoral elegy. It marks, as we shall see, 
the full development of the pastoral lament as an inde- 
pendent type, and, notwithstanding its sentimentality 
and absurd exaggeration of the pathetic fallacy, it was 


* Bucolicit Greci,-App.; Lang, op. cit. 

? Bucolici Greci, pp. 122 ff. 

* Virgil, presumably because of this poem, assumes that he tended 
sheep: “ Et formosus ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis” (Ec. x, v. 18). 

‘ Cf. Mustard, op. cit., pp. 275 ff., for an extensive account of the 
influence of this poem in the Renaissance and later. Shelley's 
Adonais is formally modelled on the Lament for Adonis. 

5 Bucolici Greci, pp. 91 ff. 
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adopted as a model by numerous later writers.1 The 
originals of the Lament for Bion were clearly Bion’s own 
Lament for Adonis and Theocritus’s first idyl; but the 
poem differs conspicuously from its predecessors in being 
a lament for the death of an actual person conceived as 
a shepherd. Adopting the lyric form of the Lament for 
Adonis and the pastoral setting and many of the motives 
of Theocritus 1, the writer has substituted’ for the legend- 
ary character, whether shepherd or hunter, the person of , ' 
his own friend. Bion was a writer of pastorals; there- \ 


- fore for poetical purposes s; Bion was a ‘shepherd, By thus 


applying-the~imagéry of the pastoral to a real person, 
the author of the Lament had transformed what was 


previously a genre of erotic verse into the more serviceable 
type of the personal elegy in pastoral form.* 

The pastoral fiction, once employed in lamenting a 
pastoral poet, was easily extended to poets who did not 
touch on pastoral themes, and then to men who were not 
poets at all. The time was soon to come when as un- 
pastoral a figure as Julius Cesar could be dubbed Daphnis 
and made the subject of a shepherd’s lament. Poor poet 
as he was, the author of the Lament for Bion has the 
credit of having established a permanent literary fo 

The influence of the Lament for Bion extended farther 
than merely to establish the use of pastoral imagery in 
elegies on the death of real persons; many of the par- 
ticular motives and ideas which characterize the later 


* Mustard, op. cit., pp. 279 ff. 

*?The love motive is not wholly abandoned; we are told, for 
example, that the art of kissing has died with Bion. The psycho- 
logical process of transferring to Bion the poet the attributes of a 
shepherd hero, may be observed in the following lines: “Not of 
wars, not of tears, but of Pan would he sing, and with herdsmen 
would he chant, and so singing he tended the herds.” 
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tradition may be traced to this first example of the form. 
The favorite application of the pastoral treatment con- 
tinued to be to poets. Thus in later times Sir Philip 
Sidney, John Keats, Arthur Hugh Clough and Matthew 
Arnold,’ have been mourned in pastoral song. Even when 
the person lamented is not primarily a poet, the writer 
is prone to adopt the old convention and refer to him as 
one of the sweet singers of the vale. Edward King was 
not a poet; but Milton did not forget that he wrote verse: 


“Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.” 


This character of the shepherd as a poet gives rise to 
another common motive: namely, the fiction that the 
writer of the elegy is himself the poetical successor of 
the dead shepherd. In the first idyl of Theocritus Thyr- 
sis, who sings the lament, was, as Daphnis had been before 
him, the most famous of the rustic poets. The writer of 
the Lament for Bion professes to be heir to his master’s 
song.” This sense of personal relation as a poet to the 
subject of his song justifies the writer in allowing himself 
digressions concerning his own poetic achievements and 
aspirations. In Lycidas this tendency appears in the 
passage about fame, beginning: 

“ Alas! what boots it with incessant care 


To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse.” * 


In the Epitaphium Damonis* the digression is still more 
personal and explicit. 


* Corydon, An Elegy, In Memory of Matthew Arnold and Ozford, 
by Reginald Fanshawe, London, 1906. 

*“To others didst thou leave thy wealth, to me thy minstrelsy ” 
(1. 97); Lang, p. 201. 

* Li. 64 ff. 161 ff. 
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Closely connected with the supposed superiority of the 
shepherd as a rustic poet, is the fiction that he is the 
particular darling of all the creatures of the vale, and 
that they all lament his death. The first suggestion of. 
this motive was undoubtedly found in Theocritus. Not} 
only were the boys and maidens stricken with grief at 
the loss of Daphnis, but jackals, lions, bulls, and calves be- 


wailed his death. In the Lament for Bion everything . 


worth mentioning in nature adds after its fashion to the 
universal moan. Indeed, the first third of the poem is 
wholly given over to the agonies of created things. In 
Lycidas we have the motive employed in a passage which 
may be a direct echo of the Lament for Bion: ' 


“Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays.” ? 


From this conventional use of the “ pathetic fallacy ” 
Milton, it will be observed, gets a very different effect 
from that of his Greek originals. For he does not dwell 
on the fiction that the natural objects express grief; he 
is taken up with the beauty of the things themselves. It 
is the description that we remember, not the conceit. 

That Milton regarded the Lament for Bion, together 
with the first idyl of Theocritus, as a great classical origi- 
nal of the pastoral elegy is clear from the invocation in 
the Epitaphium Damonis: 


*Cf. Bion, vv. 1 ff. and vv. 27-32. “Thy sudden doom, O Bion, 
Apollo himself lamented, and Echo in the rocks laments that 
thou art silent.” 

7 39 ff. 
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“ Himerides Nymphe (nam vos et Daphnin et Hylan, 
Et plorata diu meministis fata Bionis) 
Dicite Sicelicum Thamesina per oppida carmen.” * 


Traces of direct imitation, on the other hand, are very 
slight. In addition to the lines quoted above, the flower 
passage in Lycidas has been cited as echoing the opening 
lines in the Lament.?, The resemblance is a shade closer 
than to the similar passages in Virgil.* 

With the Lament for Bion, the pastoral elegiae tra- 
dition in Greek, at least so far as we can trace it, comes 
to an end. The pastoral form was on its way toward 
complete decadence; it seemed on the point of total dis- 
solution when it was revived in a new spirit by Virgil. 


*The second allusion is to Theocritus xm, an epyllion on thie 
story of Hylas and Heracles. Strictly speaking the poem is neither 
a pastoral nor an elegy. 

* Mustard, op. cit., pp. 281-2. 

* Mr. Moody in the Cambridge edition of Milton’s poems (p. 321) 
remarks that the Hpitaphium Damonis is formally an imitation of 
the Lament for Bion. Doubtless Milton had the Greek poem in 
mind when he wrote his Latin elegy; the similarity of name, as 
well as the lines quoted above, indicate this. But there is not a 
single passage in Milton’s poem which shoyy yumistakably the 
influence of the Lament for Bion, while there are many which may 
be directly traced to Theocritus and Virgil. The two poems are 
also unlike in form; for Milton has the customary narrative setting 
as in Theocritus 1, whereas the Lay ont does not purport to be sung 
by a shepherd at all. ; 
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III. 


The ampler strain in which Virgil bids the Muses sing 
his prophecy of the approaching millenium’ is the key- 
note of a change in the style and spirit of the pastoral 
which is of the greatest importance in the history of the 
pastoral elegy. The tone of the Virgilian eclogue is de- 
termined not by the lightness and delicate urbanity of 
Theocritus, nor by the decadent beauty of his successors, 
but by the essentially dignified and noble genius of Virgil 
himself. With all his literary indebtedness to the Alex- 

drians, Virgil was thoroughly Roman; he was by nature 
: epie poet, and even in the bucolics he strikes the 
ic note. Corresponding to this change in expression, 
and intimately related to it, there came with Virgil a 
change in the nature of the tradition. The Roman poet, 
unlike his master, had never known a shepherd life like 
that which Theocritus describes ; the peculiar conditions of 
simplicity and happiness which had existed in Sicily two 
centuries before could hardly have been found among the 
peasants of northern Italy at the close of the civil wars. 
Hence if Virgil was to write pastorals at all, he must 
either change the setting so as to bring it into accord 
with the rural life he knew, or he must accept the pastoral 
setting of his master as a literary convention. But tlie 
fiction of a shepherd contest was the very essence of the 
pastoral as a literary form. Accordingly, Virgil took 
the latter course, thereby completing the process of which 
we have seen the beginning in the Lament for Biong 
From Virgil’s time forth, conventionality in setting, adi 


Iv, vv. 1ff. “ Sicilides Muse, paulo maiora canamus! ” ete. 
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herence to an established literary tradition, is a marked 
characteristic of the pastoral. 

That Virgil should have been willing to accept his 
pastoral setting ready made is partly explained by the 
fact that he was not particularly interested in this setting 
for its own sake. His purpose was first of all stylistic. 
There is in Virgil no such insight into character and 
dramatie situation as in the first and second idyls of 
Theocritus; there is no such variety of pastoral ideas and 
images. In compensation, the Roman poet has taken in- 
finite pains to secure artistic finish. Each eclogue is a 
carefully constructed whole, usually beginning with some- 
thing corresponding to an invocation and progressing to 
a definite artistic close. The verse is polished almost to 
a point of over-refinement. But style and form are not 
by any means Virgil’s only interest in the eclogues. 
The methods of personal reference suggested by the prac- 
tice of Theocritus and the author of the Lament for Bion 
are extensively employed by Virgil and turned to pane- 
gyric purposes. The pastoral was, with Virgil, to a large 
degree personal and allegorical; indeed, if we take the 
realistic idyls of Theocritus as the type, the eclogues can 
hardly be considered as pastorals at all. 

/ This change in the spirit and intention of the pastoral 
in Virgil’s hands was, as I have already remarked, of 
the greatest importance in the history of the pastoral 
form. It is not only that Virgil reinstated the pastoral 
and exemplified it in a language which was to be the 
literary medium for centuries; he also transformed it 
into an easy and serviceable instrument for a variety of 
literary purposes. It was no longer necessary to know 
anything about country life in order to write good 
pastorals; it was only necessary to know the pastoral 
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formulas,—to be able to manipulate the pastoral ma- 
chinery. Moreover, the pastoral was henceforth to be a 
garment that would fit all figures. It was a thin and 
graceful disguise for personal allusion, and especially for 
panegyric. 

What, then, was Virgil’s influence on the pastoral elegy ? 
The form already had, as we have seen, a certain grace 
and pathos to recommend it; it suffered, at least in its 
later examples, from pettiness, from exaggeration, from 
erotic sentimentality. In Virgil’s hands it was ennobled 
and made an instrument really worthy of the highest 
themes. True it is that there were few who could follow 
Virgil in raising the pastoral by exalted expression; but 
for those who could, Virgil had shown the way. Of all 
his suecessors in the higher pastoral vein, none had more 
clearly the spirit of the master than John Milton. He 
echoes the Roman’s very lines in bidding his muse rise 
io the dignity of a loftier theme: 


“ Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string.” * 


If Virgil had never written his eclogues, Milton might 
yet have sung of the death of King in an epic strain; 
for such expression was as native to Milton’s genius as 
to Virgil’s own; but it is not so likely that he would have 
chosen the pastoral as the form in which to cast his 
lament. With this elevation of the tone of the pastoral 
elegy there comes also an enlargement of its scope. The 
character of the subjects treated by Virgil, which are in 
many cases serious and far beyond the narrow range of 


*Lines 15 ff.; ef. above, p. 417, n. 1. 
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strictly pastoral interests, brought the pastoral nearer to 
he elegy proper, in which we naturally expect an element 

f contemplation and didacticism. It also established a 

recedent for the introduction into the pastoral elegy of 
a great variety of miscellaneous material, a practice of 
which the invective against the clergy in Lycidas is a 
striking example. 

Two of the eclogues of Virgil, the fifth and tenth, are 
deserving of especial consideration. Eclogue x is a love 
lament in imitation of Theocritus 1; but here the shep- 
herd is no mythical Daphnis but the flesh and blood poet, 
Cornelius Gallus, whose disappointment in love is pre- 
sumably an actual fact. The poem is conventional in 
imagery, but sincere in feeling and elevated in tone. It 
begins with an invocation of Arethusa.’ There follows a 
passage lamenting the absence of the nymphs from their 
accustomed haunts; then comes the inevitable lament for 
nature, “ Illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myrice.” * The 
shepherds, Apollo and Pan, come to offer their consola- 
tion. At length, as in Theocritus 1, Gallus himself 
bewails his misfortune, struggles for a time against fate, 
then yields. The poem concludes with eight lines in the 
regular style of the Virgilian close. 

In general outline this poem resembles Lycidas much 
more closely than any other of the poems of Virgil or 
Theocritus. In both we have an invocation at the begin- 
ning but no mention of the shepherd singer until the end; 
in both the motive of a procession of mourners is em- 
ployed; both poems close with eight lines, very similar 
in spirit, referring to the end of day and the departure 


* Cf. Lycidas, 1. 85. 
?T have used the Clarendon Press text of Virgil, rec. F. A. Hirtzel, 
Oxford, 1900. 
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of the shepherd.’ In addition to these general resem- 
blances there are a few detailed borrowings.” 


“Pauca meo Gallo... . 
2S Carmina sunt dicenda: neget quis carmina Gallo” (vv. 2-3). 


“Who would not sing for Lycidas?” (1. 81). 


“Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore” (vy. 24). 


“Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge” (ll. 103-4). 


RS “Sie tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
ge Doris amara suam noh intermisceat undam” (vv. 4-5). 


“So may some gentle muse” ete. (Il. 19 ff.). 


oe Virgil’s fifth eclogue marks a step in advance in the 
a development of pastoral elegy; for here we have for the 
g first time a lament for a great man who was not a poet 
. and who appears, not in his own person, but disguised 
a under a pastoral name.’ The Daphnis of the fifth eclogue 


% is in all likelihood Julius Cesar.* Reference is appar- 
a ently made to his reputed descent from Venus, to his 
g introduction into Rome of the Bacchic rites, and lastly 
P to his apotheosis. - The setting is the familiar dialogue of 


Theocritus 1. Two shepherds, Menaleas and Mopsus, 
meet and sing together the death of Daphnis. Mopsus 
tells of the sorrows of nature for the shepherd’s fate: the 
nymphs wept; lions, mountains, and forests are said to 


*The general resemblance between these two concluding passages, 
j and several of the parallels quoted below, were first suggested to 
g me by Professor Rand. 
& * There are several echoes of Eclogue x in the Epitaphium Damo- 
& nis; ef. Ee. x, vv. 55-68 with Ep. Dam. vv. 35-43; also v. 42 with 
v. 71, v. 8 with v. 73, v. 63 with v. 160. 

*The identification goes back to the time of Servius. See Con- 
nington’s edition of Virgil, 1, pp. 59 ff. 
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have uttered groans. Pales and Apollo have left the 
fields; darnel and oats grow instead of barley, thistles 
instead of violets. Scatter flowers over Daphnis’s grave 
and build his tomb. Then Menaleas concludes, addressing 
Daphnis as a god: 


“Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis.” 


he note of joy, thus introduced by Virgil with reference 
to the deification of the first Caesar, is henceforth seldom 
or never absent from the pastoral elegy. In general, the 
resemblance between this passage and the end of Lycidas 
is not specific. Christianity has lent a new coloring to 
the consolation in the later poem. With the last three 
lines, however, where Lycidas is invoked as the “ genius 
of the shore,” the case is different. The conception con- 
tained in them is more pagan than Christian, and it is 
hard to believe that they would have appeared in Lycidas 
had not the idea held an important place in this eclogue 
of Virgil. The uncommon usage of the word “ good” 
as the equivalent of “ propitious” seems to rest on the 
word “ bonus ” in the Virgilian passage under discussion.' 

The influence of the bucolies on Lycidas is by no means 
confined to the fifth and tenth eclogues. No edition of 
Lycidas has ever given anything like an exhaustive list 
of the passages in Virgil which Milton either borrowed 
or imitated. One can never feel sure that one has got 


*“Sis bonus O felixque tuis!” (v. 65). Cf. also v. 61; “amat 
bonus otia Daphnis.” I owe this point also to Professor Rand. The 
passages in Lycidas and Eclogue v should be compared with the 
similar one in the Epitaphium Damonis. See below, p. 446. The 
line “ Aithera purus habet, pluvium pede reppulit areum” and the 
expressions “Dexter ades, placidusque fave” serve to connect the 
latter with the Virgilian original. 
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them all; for they extend to the merest minutix, such as 
the borrowing of a single word. ‘The beautiful passage 
in Lycidas beginning “ Bring the rathe primrose” bears 
only a general resemblance to the similar flower groupings 
in the bueolics;? Milton is far more imaginative in his 
description than Virgil. The Roman poet speaks of 
“pallid violets,” “ waxen prunes,” and “ quinces with 
their tender bloom”; the English, of “ cowslips wan that 
hang the pensive head.” The reference to myrtles and 
laurels at the beginning of Lycidas, however, is clearly 
reminiscent of a line m Eclogue u.? In Eclogue ut 
there is a touch of satire which reminds us of Lycidas.* 
The moving of natural objects to the song of a shepherd 
is twice mentioned in Virgil; * so, too, Milton’s “ smooth 
sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds” *® is an echo 
of Virgil’s “ hie viridis tenera pretexit harundine ripas 
Mincius.” ® The phrase “ Plucked my trembling ear,” 
used of the admonition of Phebus, is borrowed from 
Eeclogue v1. The beginning of the passage on fame,/ 
“Were it not better done as others use, To sport with 
Amarillis in the shade,” is evidently modelled on Virgil 
mu, 14-5: “Nonne fuit satius tristis Amaryllidis iras 
Atque superba pati fastidia.” 7 


* Cf. Ee. 1v, 19 ff.; Ec. v, 35-40; Aneid vi, 883-4; cf. also above, 
p. 416. 

2“ Et vos, O lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte” (v. 54). “ Yet 
once more, O ye laurels, and once more, Ye myrtles brown” (1. 1 ff.). 

. “Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen?” (vv. 26-7). 
“Grate on your scrannel pipes of wretched straw” (1. 124). 

‘Ee. vi, vv. 27-28 (directly imitated in Lycidas, ll. 33-35); and 
Ee. vim, v. 4. ° Lycidas, |. 86, quoted below, p. 424. 

* Ee. vil, vv. 12-13. 

‘Two further parallels might be given: Ee. 1, 2, “musam medi- 
taris;” ef. Lycidas, |. 66, “strictly meditate the thankless muse.” 
Ee. 1, 84, “Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbra;” cf. 
Lycidas, 1. 190, “ And now the sun had stretched out all the hills.” 
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In trying to appraise the relative influence of Theo- 
critus (including the Lament for Bion) and Virgil on 
Milton’s pastoral style, it is necessary to take into account 
the fact that the Greek muse, as the first inspirer of 
pastoral verse, was naturally regarded as the more original 
and the more authentic. In Lycidas both the Greek and 
Roman pastoralists are invoked together: 


“©O fountain Arethuse and thou honored flood, 
Smooth sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds.” 


But Lycidas is called a “ Dorie lay,” and after the church 
‘digression, Milton bids the “ Sicilian Muse” return. So, 
too, in the Epitaphium it is the “ Himerides Nymphzx ” 
who are invoked. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
the direct reminiscences of Theocritus in Lycidas are few, 
while those of Virgil are many. The latter passages, 
too, have been more completely assimilated; the Virgilian 
phrases are part and parcel of the style. It seems proba- 
ble, therefore, that though Milton honored the Sicilian as 
his original and consciously incorporated some of his 
motives, he turned to Virgil with greater familiarity. It 
was the Virgilian rather than the Theocritean phrase 
which sprang first to his mind when he would express 
himself in pastoral terms. We may, perhaps, refer the 
gentler and sweeter passages in Lycidas to the flexible 
and sunny Greek of the author of Daphnis; we must 
certainly attribute the “higher strain,” which is most 
characteristic of the poem, to the influence of him who 
covld sing in pastoral verse— 
“uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animeque marisque fuissent 


Et liquidi simul ignis.” 


It is perhaps significant that Milton, in changing from 
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the harsh tones of invective to strains of pathos and 
beauty, invokes the presence of the Greek pastoral alone: 


“Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse.” 


IV. 

The paramount importance of the classical examples | 
of the pastoral elegy, not only as establishing the type 
for future ages, but also as furnishing Milton with his 
most important models, has led me to dwell on the subject 
at considerable length. But these poems are not alone 
sufficient to account for the form of Lycidas, nor are they 
the only elegies to which Milton is indebted for motives, 
phrases, and minute turns of style. The pastoral elegy 
was greatly enlarged in scope by the freer treatment of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance; it was to a certain 
degree changed in essence by its contact with Christianity. 
It remains, therefore, to examine the chief later modi- 
fications of the elegiae tradition, and to consider in 
particular those poems with which Milton seems to show 
familiarity. 

The later Roman pastoral writers, Calpurnius and 
Nemesian,' had but little influence on the pastoral tra- 
dition. Their eclogues reveal the tendency inherent in 
the pastoral as interpreted by Virgil, to become more and 
more personal and allegorical. The pastoral writers are 
no longer content to suggest a personal application of the 
eclogue as a whole; but, following what they believe to 
have been the practice of their master, they attempt to 


*The Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus, and M. Aurelius Nemesi- 
anus, C. H. Keene, London, 1887. 
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give a meaning to each detail, to make each character in 
the dialogue represent a definite person. The pastorals 
of Calpurnius contain no elegy; Nemesian 1, entitled 
“Epiphunus Melibei,” is a lament after the style of 
Virgil v, but containing possible reminiscences of Theo- 
critus. The aged Melibcus is probably a real person, but 
there is no evidence for his identification. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the pastoral consolation does not 
appear in this elegy. Melibeus is said to be worthy of 
the councils of the gods, but not to have been made one 
of their number. In the ordinary pagan eclogue such a 
passage could find no place. Its occurrence in the fifth 
eclogue of Virgil was due to a special fact connected 
with the subject of the lament. With the introduction 
‘of Christianity into the elegy, the consolation became 
essential. 

The slender stream of pastoral writing which connects 
the classical eclogues with the bucolic poetry of the Re- 
naissance need detain us but a moment. The renewed 
tradition owes little if anything to the Middle Ages, but 
derives its source directly from the classical originals as 
interpreted by the allegorical method which had been 
applied to the works of Virgil almost from the start. 
The pastoral poetry of the Carolingian Renaissance has, 
however, an interest of its own, and one elegy belonging 
to this period deserves consideration here as illustrating 
the trend of the form in Christian hands, and as antici- 
pating, if it did not suggest, certain important later de- 
velopments. The poem is a lament for Adalhard, Abbot 
of old and new Corbeil, and was written by Paschasius 
Radbertus.'| Two maidens, Galatea and Fillis, who prove 


*Monumenta Germanie Historica: Poete Latini, Vol. 11, ree. 
Traube, pp. 45 ff. I owe my acquaintance with this poem to Pro- 
fessor Rand. 
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to be personifications of the two monasteries, mourn for 
their abbot in alternate strains; as usual in the Caro- 
lingian eclogue, the writer is interested rather in the 
content than in the form. The pastoral idea had in it 
little to attract the writers of the circle of Charles, but 
fortified as they were with the allegorical interpretation 
of Virgil, they saw in the eclogue a convenient form 
for the expression of a wide variety of non-pastoral 
ideas. The pastoral setting tends constantly to fall away 
from the skeleton of the dialogue. Radbertus, in the 
poem under discussion, has not gone so far as to desert 
entirely the Virgilian model, but he has dealt freely with 
the form, and by introducing into his poem several new 
features has taken a further step in the progressive 
widening of the scope of the pastoral elegy. Chief 
among these features are the following: (1) extended 
praise of the subject of the lament; (2) abundant refer- 
ences to his life and work; (3) an invective against death 
(vv. 60 ff.) ; (4) a description of the joys of Paradise. 
The allusions in the poem to the immortality of the 
deceased were pretty clearly suggested by Virgil v, but 
they contain a note of joy and rapture which is new to 
the pastoral elegy and reminds us forcibly of Lycidas. 
Of particular importance in the history of the pastoral 
elegy is the confusion, or rather the direct combination 
of the classical pastoral imagery with the Christian figure 
of the pastor and his flock, which inevitably took place 
when the pastoral came to be treated by religious writers. 


In a Latin eclogue of the fourth century by Severus , 


Sanctus, Christ is introduced as averting a plague from 
the cattle of a shepherd who worshipped him. In the 
poem just discussed, the identification of the two kinds 
of “pastor” and the two kinds of “flock” is clearly 
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made. The connection thus established between the 
classical pastoral and the Christian religion served greatly 
to extend the utility and scope of the pastoral form. |; 
opened the way, in the eclogue, for the treatment of 
matters ecclesiastical, and rendered the pastoral elegy as 
appropriate to the death of a member of the clergy as it 
was to that of a poet. The significance of these remarks 
will be clear when we recall the ecclesiastical satire in 
Lycidas and remember that Edward King had intended 
to enter the church. 

It is not to an obscure elegy of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, however, that we must trace the direct impulse 
toward the introduction into the pastoral of ecclesiastical 
material, which was so strong in later times, but to the 
first users of the form in modern times, Boccaccio! and 
Petrarch. Adopting the allegorical practices of the 
Middle Ages and following closely in the supposed foot- 
steps of Virgil, these poets used the pastoral solely as a 
means of expressing their political, religious, and moral 
ideas. In Eclogues v1 and vu of Petrarch an elaborate 
allegorical satire against the corruptions of the church 
is introduced. In Eelogue v1 Pamphilus, Saint Peter in 
pastoral guise, rebukes Mitio, Clement V, who was lead- 
ing a corrupt life at Avignon, for the ill-keeping of his 
flocks; in Eeclogue vir Epy or France conspires with 
Mitio, whom she has corrupted. In the introduction of 
ecclesiastical satire into the pastoral, Petrarch led the way 
for Mantuan and Marot, who were followed in turn by 
Spenser. It is the latter poet to whom we naturally look 
as the predecessor in this respect of Milton. Yet the 


2 Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719, Vol. 0, 
pp. 257 ff. . 
? Francisci Petrarche Poemata Minora, Milan, 1829. Vol. 1. 
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presence of Saint Peter in the satires of both Milton and 
Petrarch suggests a connection between the two works,’ 
and it is quite possible that Milton had read the Latin 
eclogues. 

The freedom. with which Petrarch and Boceaccio 
treated the pastoral form in general is observable in their 
handling of the pastoral elegy, in so far as they entered 
that field at all. In the two or three poems of Petrarch’s 
which can be ealled elegies,? the formal lament is sub- 
ordinate to an elaborate allegorical setting. The classical 
motives appear, but not in great abundance. Boceaccio’s 
interesting fourteenth eclogue, though it is rather a vision 
than a lament, is allied to the pastoral elegy by the elabo- 
rate description which Olympia, the spirit of Boceaccio’s 
dead daughter, gives of Paradise and her happiness there. 
I am unable to find traces in any of these poems of direct 
influence on Milton’s Lycidas. 


*The temper of the invective is much the same: Pamphilus in 
Petrarch’s poem addresses Mitio thus: 


“Furcifer, hic, Mitio? nec te durissima sontem 
Sorbet adhuc tellus? Iam iam mirabile nullum est, 
Si nemus et messes atque omnia versa retrorsum 
Spem lusere meam. Cui proh! Custodia culti 
Credita ruris erat? Cui grex pascendus in herba? 
Intempestivis perierunt mortibus agni.” etc. 


* Eelogues 11, x, xt. The first of these, an allegory on the death 
of Robert of Naples (Argus), is generally suggestive of Virgil v. 
The consolation at the close is untouched by Christian coloring. 
Eclogue x is not strictly speaking a pastoral elegy, since it contains 
no formal lament; it is rather the story of the shepherd’s loss with 
incidental expression of his sorrow. The subject of the poet’s grief 
is a cherished laurel (i. e., Petrarch’s Laura). His friend bids 
him solace himself, since the tree has been transplanted to the 
Elysian Fields! Eclogue x1 is a kind of debate between heavenly 
and earthly consolation. It concludes with two contrasting laments 
for the dead Galatea. 
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The practice of making the eclogue a vehicle for di- 
dacticism and personal allegory, thus inaugurated by 
Petrarch and Boceaccio, characterizes in a varying degre« 
the work of their successors in the nastoral literature of 
the Renaissance. The typical representative of this di- 
dactie tradition is Giovanni Battista, called Mantuan, 
whose ten eclogues, connected in a kind of series, and 
entitled Adulescentia,! were in the sixteenth century 
regarded not only as an ideal example of pastoral com- 
position, but as a goodly moral work, more worthy of 
being put into the hands of boys than the eclogues 
of Virgil. They furnished the models for a host of 
later didactic dialogues, including the crude English 
pastorals of Barclay, and, in a degree, the Shepheards 


- Calender of Spenser. The influence of this conception 


of the eclogue on the pastoral elegy was to open the way 
still further for the introduction of alien materials, 


personal, philosophic, and didactic. The long personal 


digressions in the EHpitaphium Damonis and Lycidas, 
while they are hardly to be paralleled in any preceding 
elegy, are easily explicable when we consider that the 
pastoral eclogue had been used again and again since 
Petrarch as a means of expressing in a modest disguise 
the personal aspirations of its author.? 


* Carmina Ilustrium Poetarum Italorum, v1, pp. 184 ff. 

?Numerous examples of the Latin elegy may be found in the 
Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum. I have examined the fol- 
lowing: Ludovici Alamanni Melampus, 1, 450; Petri Angeli Bargwi 
Varchius, 1, 211; Balthasaris Castilionii Alcon, m1, 259; Maphei 
Barberini Julus, 0, 60; Petri Bembi Leucippi et Alconis Tumulus, 
11, 123; Nicolai Parthenii Thyrsis, v, 309, Dorylas, v, 321 (both of 
these poems are marine elegies, modelled on Sannazaro’s Phyllis) ; 
M. Hieronymi Vide Daphnis, x1, 4; Actii Synceri Sannazarii Phy!- 
lis, vi11, 365. Other elegies may be found in the collection of Latin 
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' But while poets like Mantuan were handling the classi- 
cal eclogue in what may be called the Medieval spirit, 
the Renaissance had seized upon the pastoral for purposes. 
of its own. Elaborating the original pastoral motive of 
simplicity into the fully developed conception of the 
golden age, the pastoral writers of the Renaissance soon 
found a wider field for their activity. The new wine of 
Arcadianism could by no means be contained in the old 
bottles of the classical eclogue form; and the pastoral idea 
invaded the realms of the drama and the prose romance. 
These developments were, to be sure, reserved for the 
vernacular; but the renewed interest in the pastoral set- 
ting for its own sake had its influence, too, on the more 
conservative Latin eclogue, bringing about a more con- 
sistent employment of the pastoral machinery and a closer 
adherence to the original form. Especially important 
was the effect of the rediscovery of Theocritus, whose 
idyls, unlike the bucolics of Virgil, furnished models in 
which the interest was purely pastoral. It was no longer » 
felt as essential, though it was still common, to conceal 
an elaborate idea beneath the “cortex” of the eclogue.' 
From this renewed tendency to seek classical models, 
the pastoral elegy was not entirely exempt; the laments 
of the later humanistic writers are generally character- 
ized by excessive conventionality and the absence of real 
grief. The Lament for Bion furnished an abundance 
of new motives, which were repeated ad nauseam. The 


bucolic verse entitled, “En habes Lector Bucolicorum Autores 
Xxxxvill,” ete., Basel, Johannes Oporinus, 1546. I have not had 
aceess to this work. 

*For a general account of the pastoral literature of the Renais- 
sance, especially Italian and English, see W. W. Greg’s extensive 
work, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, Oxford, 1906. 
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interest of the pastoral poet was apt to be fully as much 
in the spectacle of the woeful shepherd and in the pro- 
priety of his pastoral language as in the substance of his 
lament. Nevertheless, the form remained of necessity 
personal, and might at any time in the hands of an indi- 
vidual poet be expanded to include new elements growing 
out of special circumstances connected with the subject 
of the elegy or his personal relation to the writer. 

Among the few Latin elegies which are, like the /’)i- 
taphium Damonis and Lycidas, the expression of personal 
feeling, restrained through artistic combination with the 
conventional elements of the form, is Castiglione’s A/con.' 
The poem is especially interesting for the present dis. 
cussion because of its emphasis in pastoral terms of the 
friendship existing between the dead shepherd and the 
singer of the lament. “We lived together from tender 
years,” the shepherd sings; ‘“‘ we bore together heat and 
cold, nights and days; we fed our kine together. These 
ilocks of mine were thine also.” The resemblance be- 
tween these lines and the passage in Lycidas beginning, 
“For we were nursed upon the self-same hill,” is less 
striking when we consider how narrow the range of 
pastoral equivalents for friendship must necessarily be. 
The possibility of a connection between the poems is 
strengthened, however, by still another resemblance. 
Castiglione’s shepherd regrets the fact that he was absent 
when Alcon died; and says he will build an empty tomb, 
“nostri solatia luctus.” So the singer in Lycidas, “ to 
interpose a little ease,” fancies that he is decking the 
tomb of Lycidas. There follows in Alcon a flower passage 
like that in Lycidas. 
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The only other Latin elegy of the Renaissance which 
has, so far as I know, been suggested as having furnished 
material for Lycidas, is Sannazaro’s first piscatory ec- 
logue, a lament for the drowned shepherdess Phyllis, 
put into the mouth of a shepherd named Lycidas. Unlike 
the majority of the Renaissance elegies this poem is, 
apparently, pure fiction. It was characteristic of San- 
nazaro, who wrote the most famous of all the pastoral 
romances, and made his Latin eclogues an interesting 
innovation on the old tradition by shifting the scene from 
the plains of Arcady to the shores of the Bay of Naples, 
to be interested even when writing an elegy, in the pas- 
toral fiction for its own sake. We must look, then, in 
the poem, not so much for personal feeling as for a 
beautiful and appropriate handling of the old material. 
What must have attracted Milton to this poem, if he did 
indeed know it, is its felicity of style, and the cireum- 
stance that the lament is for one who had met death by 
drowning. The closest parallel to Lycidas is to be found 
in the passage in the Latin work in which the shepherd 
hails the departed spirit wherever it may be and bids it 
look towards its former home: 


“ At tu, sive altum felix colis ethera, seu iam 
Elysios inter manes cetusque verendos 
Letheos, sequeris per stagna liquentia pisces; 
Seu legis xternos formosa pollice flores, 

Aspice nos, mitisque veni. Tu numen aquarum 
Semper eris; semper letum piscantibus omen.” * 


* Loc. cit. ‘ 

* Vv. 91ff. The passage is imitated in the close of the pastoral 
lament by Nicholaus Parthenius, loc. cit. After declaring that 
Thyrsis is following the happy fishes in Elysium, “felicior ipse,” 
Mopsus addresses him as a god: 


“O Corydon, Deus ille, altarum et numen aquarum; 
Sis felix faustusque tuis.” 
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In Lycidas, it will be remembered, the shepherd after 
speculating where the body of his friend may be, 


“Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides,” etc., 


3 ' bids his spirit “look homeward.” Later he invokes Ly- 
a cidas not merely as a protecting spirit, as in Virgil’s fifth 
= | eclogue, but specifically as the “genius of the shore,” 
and that in words almost identical with those used by 
Sannazaro: 


“Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that periious flood.” 


‘2 The lines in Lycidas following that quoted above, 


“Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world,” 


may perhaps have been suggested by an earlier passage 
in Sannazaro’s peem, in which the shepherd declares 
that he will wander through and over the sea, amidst 
its monsters.’ It is interesting to note, too, that Sanna- 
zaro as well as Milton mentions the name of the not very 
familiar nymph, Panope.? These resemblances are too 
striking to be the result of accident.* Sannazaro’s ec- 
logues were among the best known of the Latin pastorals 


72-75. 

?She is mentioned twice by Virgil: Aneid v, 240 and 825. 

* Nevertheless Milton’s debt to Sannazaro is comparatively slight. 
Such a sweeping statement as the following from the Dictionary 
of National Biography (Sub King, Edward) wholly disregards the 
existence of a conventional elegiac type: “ Milton probably modelled 
his poem after an Italian (sic) eclogue entitled, ‘ Phyllis, in 
which Phyllis’ death is bemoaned by a shepherd named Lycidas.” 
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of the Renaissance, and it is natural that Milton should 
have read them.” 

From the new vernacular developments of the pastoral, 
the pastoral elegy in the stricter sense remained apart. 
Lovers’ laments exist in the Arcadian literature of the 
Renaissance in abundance; laments for the death of 
imaginary shepherds may occasionally be found; but the 
renewed interest in the pastoral idea for its own sake, 
which is predominant in the romances of Sannazaro, 
Montemayor, and Sidney, excluded the lament for a real 
person. Such belong to the didactic and classical tradi- 
tion of the eclogue, and when serious elegies came to be 
written in the vernacular they adhered more closely to 
the original forms. Even in the case of the fictitious 
elegy, the influence of the ciassical conventions remained 
strong. Eclogue x1, in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, for example, 
is an almost slavish imitation of the Lament for Bion, 
with the addition of the inevitable consolation. Eclogue 
v* in the same work is, to be sure, composed in an elabo- 4 
rate lyric stanza rather than in the terza rima, which was 
the common measure for the didactic eclogue in Italian; 
but even in this poem there is hardly a motive which is 
not derived from the Lament for Bion or from the fifth 
eclogue of Virgil. 

Of the vernacular elegies which preceded Lycidas, other 
than those in English, very little need be said. In 
general they conform to the type established by the Latin 


* The influence of Sannazaro may be traced in England in Phineas 
Fletcher’s Piscatorie Eglogues, which were published only four 
years before Lycidas. 

*“Ergasto sovra la sepultura;” cf. also Ronsard, Ec. vi, “Sur 
Ja mort de Marguerite de France,” (uvres compléies .. . par M. 
Prosper Blanchemain, Paris, 1860, t. Iv, p. 22; and Spenser’s 
November eclogue in the Shepheards Calender. 
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works and depend in large measure on the classics for 
their pastoral and elegiac motives. The process of trans- 
planting and naturalizing the elegy was not, however, 
entirely without its effect. Conformably to the spirit and 
genius of the Renaissance, and to its freer conception of 
the pastoral, the elegies of the vernacular are somewhat 
richer in coloring, somewhat more prone to the use of 
fanciful ornament, than are the classical representatives 
of the form. The adoption of rhyme and in some cases 
of a less regular measure made possible a more effective 
handling of the music of the dirge with its changing keys. 
The tendency of the didactic Latin pastoral to make the 
rustic setting merely perfunctory, as in the case of Man- 
tuan, was somewhat checked; the vernacular elegies have 
rather more of the pastoral atmosphere and of the original 
grace of the pastoral imagery. On the other hand, the 


' vernacular elegy was even freer than the Latin in its 


admission of personal references and digression. Ron- 
sard’s elegy on the death of Henry II,' though sung by 
a fictitious shepherd in the course of an elaborate pastoral 
contest, contains references to Henry’s deeds under the 
slightest veil of pastoral imagery: 
“La sera ton Janot, qui chantera tes faits, 
Tes guerres, tes combats, tes ennemis desfaits, 


Et tout ce que ta main d’invincible puissance 
Osa pour redresser la houlette de France.” 


Deserving of particular mention among the French 
elegies, as the original of Spenser’s November eclogue, 
is Marot’s lament for Louise de Savoy.2 The poem re- 


*Ronsard, op. cit., p. 22. 
? Zuvres Complétes de Clément Marot, par B. Saint-Marc. Paris, 
1879, 1, pp. 485 ff. 
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sembles Lycidas in having no one of the great classical j 
elegies as its particular model, but employing motives 
from them all and handling these motives with unusual 
freedom. Notwithstanding the fact that Marot takes 
care in general to preserve the genuine pastoral mood, 
the poem is filled with personal allusions. We are told, 
for example, how “ Bergére Loyse” used to lecture her 
shepherdesses (the maids of honor?) on the sin of indo- 
a lence; and how they would straightway betake themselves, 
4 one to her needle, another to planting her garden, another 
a to feeding doves. After a description of the happy state 
, of the blessed spirit, which may have influenced Milton 
through Spenser, we have a flower passage, interesting 
as showing how this classical motive was inevitably elabo- 
rated and colored in the vernacular. One stanza may be 


quoted. 


“ Passeveloux de pourpre colorez, 

Lavande franche, eilletz de coleur vive, 
Aubepins blanc, aubepins azurez, 4 
Et toutes fleurs de grand beauté nayfve.” i 


The influence of the Renaissance pastoral in Italian 
: and French may in a general way be traced in Lycidas; 
3 but it is improbable that Milton owes a special debt to 
3 any one of the Continental writers. He must of course 
have read the great dramas of Tasso and Guarini and the 
romance of Sannazaro;' he probably knew many of the 


* Eclogue v in Sannazaro’s Arcadia contains a passage which Mil- 
ton may have had in mind when he wrote the concluding lines of 
Lycidas: 

5 “ Altri monti, altri piani, 
Altri boschi e rivi 

a Vedi nel cielo, e piu novelli fiori.” 


Cf. Lycidas, Il. 174-5: 


2 
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-elegies. It is not surprising, however, if few of the latter 
impressed themselves upon his memory. Samuel John- 
son, in his criticism of Lycidas, remarks that Milton owed 
the peculiar metrical structure of his poem to the Italians. 
This seems entirely probable. The irregular introduction 
of short lines and the use of an irregular rhyme scheme 
are characteristic of the choruses of the Aminta and the 
Pastor Fido, and they occur but rarely, if at all, in Eng- 
lish poetry before Lycidas. But what Milton owes to the 
specifically Renaissance developments of the pastoral he 
derived not so much from the Italian and French direct 
as through the pastoral tradition of his native land.' 


V. 
= 


First among the English pastorals in importance, and 
practically first in time, stands the Shepheards Calender 
of Spenser, published anonymously in 1579. The earlier 
attempts of Barclay and Googe were by that time for- 
gotten, and Spenser regarded himself as a pioneer, setting 
out deliberately, as “ E. K.” tells us, “to furnish our 
tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth.” From the 
publication of this work the stream of pastoral writing 
in English flows on without interruption until the date of 


“Where other groves and other streams along, 
In nectar pure his oozy locks he laves.” 


A similar passage occurs in the eclogue of Ronsard, already men- 
tioned: 
“Tu vois autres forests, tu vois autres rivages, 


Autres plus hauts rochers, autres plus verds bocages, 
Autres prez plus herbues,” ete. 


*The vernacular works of Luigi Alemanni, Antonio Fereira, Jean- 
Antoine Baif contain pastoral elegies. Others may be found in the 
pastoral collection of G. Ferrario, Poesie Pastorali e Rusticali, 
Milan, 1808. 
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the publication of Lycidas. Spenser’s poem exhibited a 
striking divergence from the familiar pastoral tradition, 
and improvement on it. First of all, it combined in an 
unusual way the two main tendencies of the Renaissance 
pastoral, that represented by the Latin eclogue and that 
represented by the various classes of pastoral writing in 
the vernacular. Spenser drew without discrimination 
from the works of Mantuan, Sannazaro (both in his Latin 
eclogues and in his Italian romance), from the French 
eclogues of Marot, and from the classies.'. He added, 
moreover, to the didactic elements of the eclogue and to 
the pretty sentiment of the Arcadian pastoral, a freshness 
of interest in rustie life and a lyrie quality which are 
peculiarly Elizabethan and English. The eclogues of 
Spenser have little of the epic sweep of Virgil; they have 
rather the qualities of gentleness, grace, and rustic charm 
which are characteristic of Theocritus and are more con- 
genial to the true pastoral. 

The most important of Spenser’s innovations in the 
pastoral was his introduction of artistic unity into a series 
of eclogues. Three of the eclogues? deal with progres- 
sive stages in Colin’s love, and the moods of the poems 
change with the changing year. Now the story thus 
narrated is melancholy, even tragic, and the prevailing 
tone of the series, notwithstanding the fact that single 
eclogues are light-hearted or even humorous, is one of 
gloom. The poems in which Colin gives expression to 
his grief and despair are particularly mournful; they 
produce essentially the same effect as the first and second 
idyls of Theocritus, and are thus closely allied with the 


*See O. Reissert, Spenser und die friihere Bukolik, Anglia 1x, 
p. 205. 

? January, June, December; Colin’s hard case is also discussed 
by Hobbinol in the April eclogue. 
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pastoral elegy. The series contains, moreover, one formal 
elegy, a lament “for some maiden of great blood, whom 
he, the author, calleth Dido.” The poem, which is 
modelled closely on Marot’s lament for Louise de Savoy, 
forms a striking contrast in spirit and style with Lycidas. 
The dominant characteristics of the earlier poet’s pastoral 
style were such as tended to emphasize the very qualities 
which pastoralism lends to the elegy, a grace and charm 
which relieve the sad theme and make grief more toler- 
able by surrounding it with images of beauty. The 
elaborate lyric stanza in which the poem is written gives 
an effect far different from the irregular versification of 
Lycidas, which is hardly lyric at all. The fact that 
Spenser adopts the form of his eclogue with little modi- 
fication from Marot minimizes the personal element in 
the elegy. 

Less conventional and richer in personal allusion but 
equally in contrast with Lycidas in tone, is Spenser’s 
Astrophel, one of the numerous pastoral elegies on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney. The prevailing note of 
gentleness is struck in the opening stanza of lament :— 


“A gentle shepherd borne in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepherd bore, 
About the grassie bancks of Hemony 
Did keep his sheep, his little stock and store. 
Full carefully he kept them day and night, 
In fairest fields; and Astrophel he hight.” 


The spirit of the closing lines of Lycidas has, to be sure, 
much in common with the above-quoted passage; but in 
general the later poem strikes a higher note than any 
heard in Spenser’s pastorals. For a parallel in the past- 
oral to the loftiness of Milton’s style we must go not to 
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the Shepheards Calender nor to any English poem, bu 
to the eclogues of Virgil. 
Yet Spenser too had his share in supplying the pastoral i 
material of Lycidas. Three poems in the Shepheards 
Calender, the May, July, and September eclogues, con- 
tain ecclesiastical satire; and one passage in the first of 
these bears a marked resemblance to the invective in 
Lycidas.1_ That Milton found in Spenser the best and 
nearest precedent for the introduction of such material 
into the elegy can hardly be doubted. He may also have 
found there a precedent for. bringing in allusions to his 
own poetic aspirations. The October eclogue sets forth 
“the perfect patern of a poet, which, finding no mainte- 
nance of his state and studies, complaineth of the con- 
tempt of poetry, and the causes thereof.” Cuddie, the 
disheartened bard, laments thus to his friend Piers: 


“The dapper ditties that I wont devise, 
To feede youthes fancie, and the flocking fry, 
Delighten much: what I the bett forthy? 4 
They han the pleasure, I a sclender prise: 

I beate the bush, the byrdes to them do flye: 

What good thereof to Cuddie can arise?” 


*May, Il. 38 ff.:— 


“Those faytours little regarden their charge, 
While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 
Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 
In lustihede and wanton merryment. 


But they been hyred for little pay 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What falleth the flocke, so they han the fleece 


I muse what account both these will make 


When great Pan account of shepeherdes shall aske.” 
Cf. Lycidas, ll. 113 ff. 
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And Piers replies: 


“ Cuddie, the prayse is better than the price, 
The glory eke much greater than the gain.”* 


The familiar passage in Lycidas about fame ? is prompted 
by the same feeling of the uselessness of poetic endeavor, 
and it contains a very similar turn of thought: 


“* But not the praise,’ 
Phebus replied, ‘and touched my trembling ears. 


The consolation in Lycidas resembles the close of the 
November eclogue to 2 marked degree; the parallels are, 
to be sure, little closer than in some of the other Christian 
elegies; but it is natural to refer the passage particularly 
to Spenser, from whom, aside from the classics, Milton 
would have been most likely to derive his conception. 
It seems probable also that the flower passage in Ly- 
cidas owes something to the lines in the April Eclogue, 
beginning— 
“Bring hether the pincke and purple cullambine, 
With gelliflowers; 


Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 
Worne of paramoures.” * 


For Milton, like Spenser, adds to the conventional enu- 
meration a considerable amount of fanciful description :— 


“Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crowe-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet,” etc. 
The above-mentioned general parallels, together with a 


* October, Il. 13 ff. * LI. 64 ff. 
* LI. 136 ff. 
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few detailed reminiscences,’ are, I believe, sufficient to / 
place Spenser among Milton’s direct sources for the past-, 
oral tradition, second only in importance to Virgil. 

The vast and multifarious pastoral literature which 
was written in England between the publication of the 
Shepheards Calender in 1579 and that of Lycidas in 
1638, did little or nothing to modify the types established 
by the classics and by the Arcadian and didactic tradi- 
tions of the Renaissance. In the eclogues and lyrics, the 
influence of Spenser continued strong, imparting to the 
English pastoral a healthier and more genuinely rustic 
tone than that of the sentimental Italian models which 
were dominant in the drama and romance.? Throughout 
this literature there was the usual proportion of pastoral 
elegies on the death of real individuals. A great impulse 
to this kind of composition was given by the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney in 1586, an inevitable subject for the 
pastoral lament. Most important of the tributes to Sid- 


*Cf. November, I]. 37-8: 
“For dead is Dido, dead alas! and drent, 
Dido, the greate shephearde his daughter sheene ” 
and Lycidas, ll. 9-10: 


“For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 


For a similar repetition see Astrophel, ll. 6-8. The phrase “scorn 
of homely shepheard’s quill” (June, 1. 67), seems to be echoed in 
Milton’s “homely slighted shepheard’s trade” (Lycidas, 1. 65). 

?The latest account of the formal eclogue in English from the 
time of Spenser to the middle of the seventeenth century is Dr. 
H. E. Cory’s article, The Golden Age of the Spenserian Pastoral, 
Publications of the M. L. A., xxv, 2. Cf. also Greg. op. cit., and 
Oskar Sommer, Erster Versuch iiber die englische Hirtendichtung. 
Marburg, 1888. 
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ney was the series entitled Astrophel,’ containing the 
Spenserian elegy already referred to, the Doleful Lay of 
Clorinda, written probably by the Countess of Pembroke, 
two poems by Lodowick Bryskett, and three non-pastoral 
laments. The volume contained also a long elegy by 
Spenser, the Daphnaida, which, though pastoral in 
imagery and tone, has little relation to the formal elegy, 
being modelled on Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess. Among 
the later elegies, William Browne’s poem on the death 


of Mr. Thomas Manwood, the fourth eclogue in the 


collection entitled The Shepheard’s Pipe, published in 
1614, is frequently referred to as the source or inspiration 
of Lycidas. It is doubtful, however, if a single un- 
doubted borrowing on Milton’s part can be established. 
The poem, like a dozen others, belongs to the general type 
of Lycidas; it differs from the latter elegy, however, in 
having the narrative introduction, and in being without 
digressions. The passages which have been quoted in 
evidence of a connection between the two poems are of 
little weight in view of the extreme conventionality of 
the form.? 


* First published in 1595; most of the poems must have been 
written shortly after 1586. The series is reprinted in the Cam- 
bridge Edition of Spenser, Boston, 1908, pp. 699 ff. 

*Mr. W. W. Greg, op. cit., p. 117, remarks that the only resem- 
blance between the two elegies is the fact that the subjects of both 
were drowned; but Browne’s poem contains no allusion to the 
circumstances of Manwood’s death. One of the upholders of a 
connection between the two poems is Miss Katrina Windscheid, Dic 
englische Hirtendichtung von 1579-1625, Halle, 1895. The follow- 
ing is a fair specimen of the parallel passages cited by her in proof: 

“Milton: ‘But O the heavy change now thou art gone.’ 


Browne: ‘ But he is gone; then inward turn your light. 
Behold him there; here never shall you more.’” 


The most striking resemblance is the closing stanza; but both poets 
are merely following the conventional Virgilian close. 
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It is not likely that Milton was much impressed by * 
any of the English elegies beside those of Spenser. , 
. Adhering in general to the established tradition, and 4 
» offering little that was individual in thought or expres- 
sion, they would, while carrying on the didactic and 
elegiac tradition to the very date of Lycidas and making 
the eclogue a contemporary type of literature,’ simply 
range themselves in his mind with the three or four great 
examples of the form. Pastoral poetry had a remarkable 
faculty of holding to the commonplace. It was easy to 
write pleasingly in the pasteral style; to write in that 
style a poem that was really great, demanded a genius 
which could triumph over the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the fact that it must accept much of its poetry ready 
made. In all the long history of the pastoral before 
Lycidas there are three or four great names. For later 
writers their works sum up the pastoral tradition. It is 
to them that the poet will look for direct inspiration. 
Theoeritus, Virgil, and his own Spenser,—with these 4 
Milton felt a kinship of genius; from them, when he 
chose to write at all in the most conventional of literary 
forms, he drew both the conventions themselves and the 
secret of finding his way beyond them into the realms of 
lofty and original poetry. if 
Yet Lycidas is to a remarkable degree the result of 4 
& growth; “it gathers within its compass,” says Mr. Greg, 
“as it were, whole centuries of pastoral tradition.” The 
vast assimilative power of Milton had here its greatest 
opportunity ; for the merit of a pastoral consisted not so 
much in its originality as in its faithful reproduction of 


5 *The Shepherd’s Oracle by Francis Quarles, written a few years 
e before Lycidas but not published till 1646, contains an abundance 
of religious satire. 
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* the type. In one important respect Milton does indeed 

: depart from, or rather greatly extend, the traditional 

practice: in no previous poem of the kind had the author 

introduced so many allusions to his own poetic career. 

The opening passage in Lycidas, the digression on fame, 

and the concluding line, are purely personal; in the 

Epitaphium Damonis, fifteen lines are devoted to a de-, 

scription of Milton’s Italian journey and over twenty-five | 
to an account of his poetic projects.1_ The introduction. 

| of ecclesiastical satire is also new to the pastoral lament. 
oe | The other characteristics of Lycidas were without excep- 

; tion predetermined by the literary tradition of the past- 

oral elegy, and even for these Milton had, as we have 

\ seen, ample precedent in the pastoral at large. 

“~~ What, then, shall we say of Lycidas as a work of art / 
Is it the less a perfect whole because it is’ composite ? 
Does the fact that it is conventional make it any the less 
original in the highest sense? If we know Lycidas well 
and read it in a fitting mood, we find ourselves forgetting 
that its pastoral imagery is inherently absurd. The con- 
ventions which at first seem so incongruous with the 
subject, gradually become a matter of course. And when 

| once we have ceased to regard these conventions as any- 

3 thing more than symbols, we find them no longer de- 


1Vy. 125 ff. and 155 ff. The account in the Epitaphium of the 
, former association of the two shepherds is very similar to that 
in Lycidas (ll. 22 ff.). The consolations have some specific resem- 
biances apparently not due to their common original. There is also 
in the Epitaphium one pretty clear reminiscence of the phrasing of 
Lycidas: 
Ep. v. 28: “Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchro.” 
Lye. v. 12: “He must not float upon his watery bier unwept.” 


In both poems Milton refers to the digression on his own aspirations 
ety as being in a higher strain. Ep. 160; Lyc. 87. 
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tracting from the beauty of the poem, but forming an 
essential element of its classic charm. For the supreme 
beauty of Lycidas lies partly in the very fact of its 
conventionality. Its grief is not of the kind that cries 
aloud; it soothes and rests us like calm music. For a 
moment, indeed, we are aroused by an outburst of terrible 
indignation, but the dread voice is soon past and we sink 
back again into the tranquil enjoyment which comes 
from the contemplation of pure beauty, unmarred by any 
newness of idea, unclouded by overmastering emotion. 


James Hotty Hawnronrp. 
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XVIIL—DER LUTHERISCH PFAFFENNARR. 


Der git frum Lutherisch 
pfaffen narr/ heisz ich/ 
Der mich kaufft der lesse mich. 


[Holzschnitt. ] 


Er Thimbherr vnd drei Priester fragen den narren 
lieber bistu ein narr vnd retst solche wort/ es dunckt 

aber vns nitt dz du ein narr seyest/ vnd wir wolten gern 
wissen wer du werest wann du nenst dich nitt/ ynd du hast 
vns in dem dritten bichlin vil gesagt das vns nit gefelt) vind 
du solt sagen wer die daschen raiimer seyen/ ob es die Thiim- 
herren weren oder die Priester/ darmit das man erkennen 
kint wer die selbigen weren domit das der Adel vnd die 
Reichstet nit die vnrechten angriffen/ der nar/ antwurt jn 
ich bin der welt narr/ vnd vnder wirff mich allem Adel 
geistlich vnd weltlich/ ynd ich bin ein gitter Luther ynd 
forcht kein feiir wie wol ich meinen namen nit darff hin zi 
setzen/ so find ich doch nit das ich mich selb oder meinen 
brider verrotten soll/ wann die garn seind gestélt vnd die 
hund lauffen gantz frey/ vnd die jager haben das horn schon 
geblossen/ vnd warten alle tag vif vnsz/ wann wir in dz 
garn schnurren/ das sie vns vmb das leben bringen/ wann 
wir haben nit vil weld dz wir vns verbergen kiinden/ ich 
hoff mein brider der Luther/ vnd der von Hutten die haben 
einen garten geseigt der wirt dick vff gon von boumen, 
darin werden gepflantzt vil vnd mancherley blimen/ vnd 
wol geziert mit wissen gilgen vnnd die engel die werden 
den garten zeynen/ vnd der Luther vnd alle Lutherischen 
brider die werden darin fliehen vund werden mit jnen 
nemen alle geistlichen vnnd weltlichen fiirsten die dem 
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Christlichen glauben vnd der worheit wellen helffen/ vnd 
allen frummen Thimherren die vom Adel gestifft seind/ 
ynd die in jre eltern gestifft haben von des fridens wegen/ 
wie wol die selbig stifftung euch offt geschwecht sein wor- 
den/ von denen die gern vil lehen haben vnd vil pfriend 
die selbigen begeren nicht in disen garten/ wann Christus 
ward darinen/ wann sie fragten nit dornoch das alle tag 
zwen thimherren stirben in des Bopsts monat vnd im die 
ein pfrind wiird vnd dem Bopst die ander ich wolt geren 
wissen wo gott sant Peter hett erlaubt das er der Fiirsten 
land sol erben noch jrem tod/.vnd was der Adel gestifft 
hat/ dz hatt der Bopst wol halb geerbt/ vnd des Bopsts 
monet hats alsz gefressen vnd frist also schier alle pfriend 
hinweck vnd wen wir lang stifften vnd zi tragen/ so kumpt 
des Bopsts monat vnd friszt es alles hinweg. wie kumpt es 
dz der adel keinen Rémischen pfaffen erbt/ vnd das der 
Rémisch stil alle lehen erbt die der adel stifftet/ vnd er 
kan nit gnigsam stifften. Darumb lob ich das Reich die 
haben dz regiment am lengsten behalten vnd hett darob 
gehalten/ es ist jn ouch sur worden vnd sein ouch ein teil 
darob gestorben. Do der pfarrer von Nirenberg zi Kéllen 
starb/ do lieff sich der Nuirnberger bot zi tod/ darmit das 
der bopst vnd sein gewalt nit vorkemen dz jnen die pfarr 
zi sant Sebolt wer worden/ vnd hetten sys ein mol 
erschnapet so wer sie jn alle mol bliben/ vnd dz wolt gott 
nit haben. Dorumb halff er dem botten dz er ee gen Nirn- 
berg kam dann des bopst bot/ vnd wer jn die pfrind 
worden so hetten die pfaffen nit boszheit gnigsam kiinden 
treiben/ also regierens die vonn Nurnberg wie vnd sie 
wollen mit den priestern/ ich glaub aber dz der Bopst dem 
reich nichts dester hélder sey/ vnd wenn ers in nott wiirt 
bringen so wért ers yetzund thin von des Martin Luthers 
wegen. Dorumb das sie halten ob den worten gottes/ vnd 
ich glaub dz gott das von nichten wegen dz reich hatt 
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genent dann dz sie am aller lengsten das wort gottes 
werden beschirmen vnd die warheit. Dorumb bit ich goitt 
dz er verleih krafft vnd stercke dem gantzen Rémischen 
reich vnd allen Teiitschen fiirsten wnd herren/ vnd der 
keyserlichen maiestat das dz wort gots vnd die warheit 
nit nidergetruckt werd vnd verbrent/ [A2] sunder das man 
, vszreiit die grossen betler vnd jager die die hérner fiiren sant 

Ruprechts vnd sant Valentins botschafft vnd auch sant 
a Anthonis botschafft vnd sant Bonifacius botschafft das seind 
des bopsts jiger/ vnd wo einer jnen etwz einredt so ver- 
klagen sie jn vor dem bopst/ so miissz man jn denn ver- 
: prennen/ wann er ist ein ketzer/ ynd glaubt nit an dic 
bd rotten Seiiw die sant Anthoni hatt gemacht/ dz die jaiher- 
meister zii essen haben mit jren faiszten hiren/ vnd mit 
. anderem vnniitzem gesiind. Vnd darumb missen wir ver- 
prinnen das wir den glauben nit haben willen/ wann die 
bauren glaubens alles wz sie jn fiirhalten/ aber ich kans 
gar nit glauben dz es gottlich sey vnd solt ich yemer ver- 
an prennen/ aber ich glaub wann man die Pfaffen vnd jager 
ausz dem land jaget vnd behielten vnser pfriind vnd vnser 

gelt/ es wer vil besser man hencket sie an die bém/ wann 

sie beraubend alle land/ vnnd nemen wasz dorin ist/ bhatt 
| man nit gelt so nemens kesz/ haben sie nit kesz so nemen 
sie flalsch/ haben sie nit flalsch so nemen sie eyer; haben sie 
nit eyer so nemen sie korn/ wann jr heylig friszt alles 
vnd hett er also seer gefressen wil jn der bildschnitzer 
geschitten het vnd gemartert/ vnd der moler beschissen/ so 
het er jnen die spen gar gefressen/ die man von jn gehauen 
hatt/ bisz er ein marterer worden ist/ vnd jn der moler 
hipsch gemacht hatt/ vnd mich wundert dz er die farb nit 
auch gefressen hat/ vnd es deiicht mich vil besser sein/ 
wan man die fressenden heyligen ausz dem land trib/ vnd 
' dieneten gott vnnd seinen heyligen/ die in dem hymel seind 
die nicht essen/ das sie gott fiir vns bitten dz er vns auff thet 
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ynser gesicht/ das mir von solchem irthumb liessen/ wann 
es darff kein heylig keins gelts/ vnd solten Fiirsten vnd 
herren/ sollich land bescheisser nit im land lassen) wann sie 
bescheissen land vnd leiit. Wann ein sollicher streicher 
ysz geet/ so geet ein miinich ein vnnd streicht eben als seer 
mit seiner mesz/ vnd mit seiner mettin vnd verkaifft sy/ 
er meint aber die mesz vnd die metten die er zii nacht bey 
einer schénen frauwen hatt gelesen/ die git er den bauren 
fiir jr kesz vnnd eyer/ haben sye gniig doran ich sichs 
gern/ vnd die schatzung die wiirt alle tag vnder dem armen 
volek/ vnd sie sprechen sie sollen jn geben/ vnd sie seiens 
jn schuldig/ wann sie miessen tag vnnd nacht fiir sie betten 
vnd fasten/ vnd mit sollichen verlornen worten schetzen sie 
vom volck alles dz/ das sie haben/ vnd mich wundert wie sie 
also feintlich liegen miigen/ wann sein fraind haben jn thon 
in das Closter/ vnnd ein Pfaffen vsz jn gemacht von faulkeyt 
wegen/ vnd von fressens wegen/ vnnd er spricht gott hab 
jn daher gesetzt/ das sie fiir vns betten sollen/ warumb 
bitten sie dann vns/ das mir am suntag gen kirchen sollen 
gon/ vnd sollen erfillen dz mir die gantzen wochen ver- 
saumpt haben/ wenn dann jr fiir vns gebetten habt die 
gantzen wochen vonn des almiisen wegen/ warumb soll dann 
ich erfillen am suntag was ich die wochen versumpt hab/ 
ynnd sie lernen vns am suntag wir sollen gott lieb haben 
von gantzem hertzen sagt mir jr Pfaffen, so dan die gelt 
prediger sind schuldig/ gott lieb zi haben von gantzem 
hertzen/ ynnd jren nachsten als sich selber wie kiinden sie 
dann gott lieb haben fiir mich vnd meinen nechsten/ wer 
hatt dann gott lieb fiir sie/ ich glaub aber dz nicht sein 
dann dischen raumer vnd verfieren vns. nd ich glaub nit 
das einer gott lieb kind haben fiir mich/ wann sie fieren 
vns mit denen worten vnd leren in die hell vnd wer selig 
wil werden der miisz got selbert dienen wann wer eins 
fiirsten trawant wil werden der misz selber mit im lauffen, 
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also miessen mir auch alle selbert got dienen/ darumbh 
erman ich alle menschen die gott beschaffen hatt zi der 
siligkeit das sie reitten [A3] disz bész vnkrut vsz unsern 
landen vnnd die gnod vmb fieren vnd verkaiiffen/ vnd die 
leerer die do predigen dz man gelt geben sol/ die sol man 
all veriagen/ vnd man solt nit leiden dz einer den andern 
erbet der kein erb wer vnd das einer bettel an ein kirchen/ 
so solt man nichts geben man solt vor denen kirchen geben 
die gott beschaffen hatt/ vnd wer etwz iiberigs/ wann ir 
kein armbs mensch mer findt/ wann der mensch ist der 
tempel gotes/ so mécht er darnoch dem heiligen geist gen 
Rom vnd den kirchen zi hilff kommen aber wil den vnsere 
arme leiit nottiirfftig seind in vnsern landen/ so solten mir 
nichts hinausz geben/ weder vmb gelt noch vymb genod/ es 
ist aber dar zi kummen/ das mir den Rémeren ire arme leiit 
miessen neren vnd miessen jn alle land helffen bezwingen es 
seien Christen oder Tiircken vnd es hilfft vns kein walch 
in ynseren landen so geben sie vns auch kein gelt vnd solten 
mir hungers sterben darumb haben mir vnser land schier 
gar verderben lossen/ vnd fiirsten vnd herren haben schier 
nichts vff ziiheben von dem schlechten volck es kert' als 
den pfaffen zi vnd was iiber beleibt das fressen die miinich/ 
vnd die gnod verkatffer erst gar vnd sie habens als macht 
vnnd der Bopst hats in erlaubt/ wann sie nur vil gelts 
bringen so seind sie gut jager gewest so gitt man jn fiinf 
tzehen ablosz mer dann er vor gehabt hatt/ du verkaifst die 
gnod gottes wie kanstu dann selig werden vmb einen 
pfenning der Judas der verkaiiffet die genod gottes vmb 
dreyssig pfennig vnd er wirt verdampt/ vnd vmb vnsere 
pfaffen ist es als wolffel? worden das sie jn geben vmb ein 
creiitzer oder vmb ein pfennig/ vnd solche bése verkaiffung 
sdllen Fiirsten vnd herren nit leiden/ wann die gnod gots 


1 gehort. ? wohlfeil. 
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ist gott selbert als dann Johannes spricht Am anfang war 
das wort vnd gott ist das wort/ vnd wo gott ist da ist die 
gnad auch/ vnd sy fiiren ietzund die gnad gotes im land 
hin vnd her/ vnd verkauffen sie/ darumb seind sy kaufifleut 
vnd mit der kauffmanschaft bringen sy das gantz erdtrich 
ziwegen/ vnd die kaifleiit die solt man fohen wann sie 
haben des Adels gitt das der adel lang gemangelt hatt vnd 
hats gesiicht bey denen kaiiffleiiten dies yns tag vnd nacht 
saur lossen werden sie habens aber nit kiinden finden/ 
darumb wer es git dz man den selbigen ir git wider kéret, 
ynd nem der Adel alles sein land vnd leiitt die er gehabt 
hatt/ vnd triben vsz die miinich in’ den kléstern vnd nemen 
jre giitter wider an vnd setzten jre kinder doruff vnd liessen 
die miinich einsidel sein vnd in der wiiste wonen als sant 
Johanes gethon hatt vnd vil frumer einsidel/ vnd die closter 
sind schon gebauwen mit gitten hohen mauren das sich des 
adels kinder wol darinn behelffen miigen/ wann die dérffer 
vnd stet vnd buren haben vor alles ziim adel gehért/ vnd 
mit geschefft auffrichtung eiiwer eltern haben sie iiberredet 
das sie jn die cléster gebauwet haben/ vnnd den frumen 
adel verderbt haben/ vnnd sie dise gitter tiberkomen haben 
mit vngerechtigkeit/ wann es ist nit recht geleret wenn einer 
ein leret das er seine freiind enterben sol vnd seine kinder; 
vnd wenn einer da ligt in seiner letsten nott vnnd sie solten 
jn weyssen wie er selig soll werden; so leren sie jn wie er 
miinch vnd pfaffen schaffen soll das sie zifressen habent/ 
got geb seine erben betlen oder weinen/ vnnd far die sel hin 
wo sie wol wenn nur sie das giitt haben/ vnd sie sprechen 
vmb ein unrechten heller sie einer verloren/ darumb bit ich 
den frummen adell dz sie der miinich ynd der pfaffen git 
widerumb annemen dz sie jren elteren abgenommen habent 
vnd dem armen volek wann sie werden sunst all verloren 
als sie selbs sagen/ wann als ich erken so haben sie nit vil 
dz sie mit recht miigen haben/ darumb gedeiichte es mich 
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giit sein das sich der adel nit saumet/ vnd nem wider ay 
sein giitt vnd machet widerumb das land ein wenig frey x; 
kiind das volek handlen/ vnnd verbiitt das man keiney 
kaiiffman mer fing vnd keinen kramer der seinen handel 
rechtlich treib/ dann wenn man die gutter gleich auszteil]et 
die die miinch vnd pfaffen vnrechtlich in haben so hetten 
sie all gniig vnd liessen der béssen jager keinen ins land die 
vns jagen noch lieb noch gitt/ vnnd vns wiéllen gar ver- 
derben. 
{ Dem strengen vnd Vesten 
Adel lieb hatt ge- 
macht ein narr 
der giitt Lu- 
therisch ist. 


[Bundschuh. } 


“oa 


Der lutherisch Pfaffennarr steht im engsten Zusammen- 
hang mit Huttens Vadiseus, Luthers Sendschreiben an den 
Christlichen Adel und den dadurch hervorgerufenen Gegen- 
schriften von Hieronymus Emser ( Wider das unchristenliche 
buch Martin Luther Augustiners| an den Tewtschen Adel 
auszgangen) und Thomas Murner (An den Groszmechtigsten 
vnd Durchliichtigsten adel tiitscher nation| das sye den christ- 
lichen glauben beschirmen| wyder den zerstérer des glau- 
bens christi! Martinum luther einen verfierer der einfeltigen 
christen). Huttens Vadiscus erschien im April des Jahres 
1520 im Druck. Ein Einfluss dieser Schrift auf Luthers 
Sendschreiben an den Adel ist nicht zu leugnen. Luthers 
Schrift kam im August des Jahres 1520 heraus. Thomas 
Murner antwortete ihm darauf noch vor Ende desselben 
Jahres, wiihrend Emsers Streitschrift erst im Jahre 1521 
erschien. Der Pfaffennarr stammt ebenfalls aus dem Jahre 
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1521. Der Verfasser nennt sich absichtlich nicht. Der 
Grund, den er dafiir angibt, ist nur wegen des dabei 
gebrauchten Bildes von der Jagd bemerkenswert. Dies und 
manches andere wiirde auf einen Mann von ritterlichem 
Stande oder auf einen reichen Patrizier als den Verfasser 
hinweisen. Dass er aber Luther seinen Bruder nennt in 
der Schrift, liisst mich vermuten, dass die Flugschrift einen 
Mann von geistlichem Stande zum Verfasser hat. 

Dr. lic. Otto Clemen, der Herausgeber der wertvollen 
Sammlung Flugschrijten aus den ersten Jahren der Reforma- 
tion, der mir in der liebenswiirdigsten Weise seine Zeit und 
sein reiches Wissen zur Verfiigung stellte, um Drucker 
resp. Verfasser des Pfaffennarren festzustellen, vermutet, 
dass der Pfaffennarr von demselben Verfasser herstamme 
wie die auf der Zwickauer Ratsschulbibliothek befindliche 
Flugschrift xvi. xi. 8, ,. woraus er mir die folgende 
Stelle mitteilt: “Das biichlin hat gemacht der welt narr 
ynd ist gut lutherisch.” (So nennt sich auch der Verfasser 
unserer Schrift auf Blatt A.) ‘Ich bitte alle, die von Adel 
geboren sind, dasz sie gut lutherisch seien und der Wahr- 
heit Christi nachfolgen. Freue dich, Hutten, der Schreiner 
hobelt den Spiess, damit ich dir zu Hilfe kommen will. 
Und ich will mich nicht siumen, denn ich weiss viele Stu- 
denten, die zu Erfurt gewohnt haben, und die ganze Hohe 
Schule wird dir zu Hilfe kommen und die Christenmenschen 
werden nicht von uns weichen.” 

Hieraus gehe hervor, meint Clemen, dass der Verfasser 
dieser Schrift in Erfurt studiert habe und Hutten und 
Franz von Sickingen sehr nahe gestanden. 

Vielleicht gelingt es Dr. Goetze, Freiburg, der schon 
manchem ungenannten Verfasser oder Drucker von Flug- 
schriften aus dieser sturmbewegten Zeit durch stilistische 
oder typographische Untersuchungen auf die Spur gekom- 
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men ist,’ auch den Verfasser und Drucker des Pfaffennarre: 
festzulegen. Fern von den deutschen Bibliotheken ist es 
mir natiirlich nicht méglich, dergleichen Untersuchungen 
anzustellen, da das zur Vergleichung notwendige Material 
uns ja nicht hinreichend zur Verfiigung steht. Unsere 
deutschen Kollegen diirfen aber iiberzeugt sein, dass wir 
ihnen fiir jedes Entgegenkommen und jede Unterstiitzung 
auf diesem sprachlich wie kulturgeschichtlich so wichtigen 
Gebiete der Forschung von Herzen dankbar sind und ilire 
uneigenniitzigen Dienste in vollem Masse zu_ wiirdigen 
wissen. Wir bedauern mit Clemen, dass die von ihm mit 
so grossem Geschicke heransgegebenen Flugschriften, von 
denen uns bereits drei stattliche Binde vorliegen, mit dem 
vierten Bande bereits zum Abschluss kommen sollen, weil 
es dem Verleger bei der geringen Auflage auf die Dauer 
zu schwer wird, pekuniiire Opfer im Dienste der wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung zu bringen. Hier wiire eine schine 
Gelegenheit fiir unsere Krésusse, der Wissenschaft zu Hilte 
zu kommen durch Stiftung eines Fonds zur Herausgabe von 
Neudrucken oder Facsimiledrucken in grossem Stile aus der 
Friihzeit des Buchdruckes oder der ersten Hiilfte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts. Die Sache ist auf unseren neuphilologischen 
Versammlungen schon beriihrt worden, es sollte aber einmal 
energisch hierfiir Propaganda gemacht werden. 

Der git frum lutherisch Pfaffennarr muss reiche Ver- 
breitung gefunden haben. Die Schrift ist auf den meisten 
grésseren Bibliotheken Deutschlands, die fiir die Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte in Frage kommen, zu finden. 

Panzer beschreibt sie in den Annalen 11, 46, wo er zwei 
Drucke 1228 und 1229 auffiihrt. Graesse erwiihnt die 


1Vgl. Goetze, P. B. B. 28, 228-236 ; 236-42. Z. f. d. Ph. 36, 145-154 ; 
37, 66-113; 37, 193-206. Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte tv, 1; v, 1. 
Clemens Flugschriften 1, 5, 6. Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, 1905, 201-215. 
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Schrift in Band v, 247. Weller in seinem Repertorium 
fihrt sogar 4 Nummern des Pfaffennarren (1924-1927) 
auf, die inhaltlich ohne Frage mit einander verwandt sind. 
Maltzahn bespricht die Schrift in seinem Biicherschatz unter 
No. 423, Kuezynski im Thesaurus unter No. 2145. 

Panzer, der die Schrift, wie er bemerkt, in seiner Biblio- 
thek hatte, macht merkwiirdiger Weise die Anmerkung, 
dass sie gegen den Adel gerichtet sei wegen Einzichung der 
geistlichen Giiter. Wie er auf den Gedanken gekommen, ist 
unverstindlich, da der ungenannte Verfasser den deutschen 
Adel auffordert, sich der Kirchen und Klostergiiter, die 
ihren Vorfahren auf dem Totenbette von habsiichtigen und 
geldgierigen Pfaffen abgeschwiitzt worden seien, wieder zu 
bemiichtigen und auf diese Weise der Not und Armut unter 
dem Adel auf immer ein Ende zu machen, denn es sei 
wahrscheinlich genug da fiir alle. Auf der anderen Seite 
tritt die Schrift aber energisch fiir die von den Rittern oft 
hart bedriingte Kaufmannschaft ein, die es sich sauer werden 
lasse, auf ehrliche Weise ihren Lebensunterhalt zu ver- 
dienen. Die, meint der Verfasser, solle man in Zukunft in 
Ruhe lassen, aber der zu Kaufleuten gewordenen Geistlich- 
keit, welche mit dem Seelenheil in der schnédesten Weise 
Wucher treibe, solle man kriftig zu Leibe gehen, denn diese 
elende Sorte feilschender Pfaffen verdiene wahrlich keine 
Schonung. 

Die Schrift atmet von Anfang bis zu Ende Huttenschen 
Geist. Das ist auch wohl der Grund, warum Bocking in 
seiner Ausgabe der Werke Huttens ein Blatt dieser Schrift 
zum Abdruck bringt in Band m1, p. 549-550, Addenda ad 
Vol. u, cexxxy. Bocking hat der bei Panzer unter No. 
1228 erwihnte Druck vorgelegen, der sprachlich nach Ost- 
mitteldeutschland hinweist, wiihrend unser Druck, dem wir 
folgen, siiddeutsches Gepriige trigt. Wenn Bocking richtig 
abdruckt, so fehlt am Ende von Zeile 20 das Wort nemen, 
das unser Druck richtig hat. 
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Goedeke hat bereits in seinem Grundriss 11, 279, 12, 1, 
Panzers verkehrte Inhaltsangabe des Pfaffennarren richitiy 
gestellt, worauf mich Professor Howard aufmerksam machi, 
Es heisst dort: ‘‘ Weitere Ausfiihrung eines ‘dritten biiech- 
lin,’ wer die diischen rawmer seyen, die Geldprediger, deren 
dem Adel abgenommenes Gut dieser zuriicknehmen sol].”’ 

Das nationale Empfinden des Verfassers, sein mutiges 
Eintreten fiir die Rechte des deutschen Adels sowohl als 
auch des Biirgerstandes heben ihn hoch empor iiber dic 
Verfasser zahlreicher anderer Schriften aus dieser Zeit, wn 
dieses diirfte die beste Entschuldigung dafiir sein, dass die 
kleine kampfes- und siegesfrohe Schrift hier aufs neue zum 
Abdruck gebracht wird. Ich folge dem auf der Herzog. 
lichen Bibliothek in Wolfenbiittel befindlichen Exemplar, 
das sich in dem Sammelbande 131, 2. Th. qt., befindet und 
das identisch sein diirfte mit dem bei Panzer unter No. 1229 
beschriebenen. In demselben Bande befindet sich noch das 
Titelblatt eines zweiten Druckes, der sich mit Panzers No. 
1228 zu decken scheint. Den Beamten der Herzog. 
Bibliothek verfehle ich nicht bei dieser Gelegenheit yon 
ganzem Herzen zu danken fiir ihr allezeit bereitwilliges und 
freundliches Entgegenkommen wiihrend der vielen Monate, 
die ich im letzten Jahre und auch schon friiher an dieser 
durch unsern grossen Lessing geweihten Stiitte der For- 
schung zubringen durfte. 

Ernst Voss. 
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XIX.—SOME EARLY ITALIAN PARALLELS TO THE 
LOCUTION THE SICK MAN OF THE EAST. 


The wide diffuston through Europe of our modern locu- 
tion the sick man of the East’ is due to circumstances largely 
factitious. At no time has the epithet been conspicuously 
just, as those meddling too intimately in Turkish affairs 
have found to their sorrow. And we shall see herewith 
that at the beginning of its vogue, a half century ago, it was 
by no means novel. As a matter of fact, the locution gained 
its foothold in journalism from a striking diplomatic inci- 
dent; and it has derived its vitality from that vague 
hostility, partly religious, partly humanitarian, and largely 
ill-informed, with which the commercial interests of the 
Christian Occident have watched Turkish affairs in Armenia 
and the Asiatic colonies. The expression began to have 
wide currency in 1854. It seems that early in the previous 
year the British chargé d'affaires in St. Petersburg had a 
conversation with the Emperor Nicholas regarding Turkish 
conditions. This talk was ostensibly en gentilhomme, as the 
phrase went, and should not properly have been reported : 
in diplomacy, every conversation with a sovereign is in 
confidence. It is quite possible, however, that the Emperor 
actually intended thus informally to publish his attitude 
toward the Porte, without entering into binding declarations 
or agreements. At any rate, from the correspondence of 
Sir George Seymour with his home office the matter crept 
into the public press, much in the following tenor :* Nicholas, 


Occasional also in the form of Europe. Strictly speaking it means the 
Ottoman Empire; but a natural popular confusion, arising partly from the 
influence of cartoonists, applies it to the Sultan. 

*See the textual report of Seymour in Blackwood’s, 1854, p. 494; also 
Karl Marx, The Eastern Question, London, 1897, pp. 290-301. The 
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referring to the bad condition of Turkey, said: “ Tenez, 
nous avons sur les bras un homme malade, un homme 
gravement malade ; ce sera, je vous le dis franchement, un 
grand malheur, si, un de ces jours, il devait nous échapper, 
surtout avant que toutes les dispositions nécessaires fussent 
prises.” Seymour replied: “ Votre Majesté est si gracieuse 
qu’elle me permettra de lui faire encore une observation, 
Votre Majesté daignera m’excuser si je lui fais observer que 
c’est A Vhomme généreux et fort de ménager l’homme malade 
et faible.” The Emperor was so pleased with this metaphor 
that in another conversation some days later he returned to 
the subject in similar terms: “I am less anxious to know 
what shall be done with the sick man, than to arrange witl 
England what shall not be done.” To Seymour’s objection 
that there was “no reason to think he was dying,’’ Nicholas 
insisted ; “‘ The sick man is dying.” This sinister revelation 
of Russia’s attitude, coming at a crisis of public interest in 
the East, and combined with the undiplomatic language in 
which it was expressed—partly too with the unconventional 
manner in which Seymour failed to respect the Emperor's 
confidence,—assured the incident and the locution wide 
publicity. The expression, with various modifications of 
form and connotation, has since been revived at every 
important moment in Ottoman history. 

It was during the wars culminating in the Peace of 
Carlowitz in 1699 that the Turks first began to show signs 
of political illness. We know now that their distempers 


Reader’ s Handbook, of Brewer, Philadelphia, 1893, has the date misprinted 
1844 (s. v. Sick). As an example of the play on the expression in journa!- 
ism, we may recall Blackwood's, 1854, p. 496: ‘* L’ homme gravement malade 
was exhibiting every symptom of convalescence and the only danger to be 
apprehended was from the Muscovite doctor, who, without being sum- 
moned, was preparing to administer his pills.’’ So recently as 1910, a 
course of lectures in the New York City public schools bore the title: 7'he 
Sick Man of Europe. 
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were far from being as deeply rooted as their antagonists at 
that time were disposed to believe. But it is none the less 
true that the West seized upon the repulses at Vienna and 
the Venetian conquests to the South as symptoms of 
Turkey’s early demise. So that when, during the negotia- 
tions for the Peace of Carlowitz, the Marquis of Ferriol 
wrote to his master, Louis XIV, in comment on the illness 
of the Ottoman Empire, he was but reproducing a figure of 
speech, which already enjoyed considerable popularity.’ In 
Venice, particularly, where a glorious fight was being waged 
for the supremacy of the seas, the progress of the great 
Inferma’s troubles was watched with nervous glee ; and the 
works of many anonymous Venetian scribblers of this period 
have all the features of a physician’s bulletin. A typical 
satire of this class, and one which gained a certain diffusion, 
was the Visita de Spisoli Califa, medico della Turchia mori- 
bonda.? This poem, possibly by Pier Anzolo Zen,’ consists 


'T am unable to quote the text of Ferriol’s letter, to which Professor E. 
A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College, kindly drew my attention. 

? Among the Cicogna manuscripts, Venice, Museo Civico, cod. Correr, 
1229, pp. 173-6 ; cod. Correr, 1086, pp. 878-82. Cod. 1229 attributes the 
poem to Gian Francesco Busenello, but erroneously, for Busenello died in 
1659. A Gian Francesco Busenello was living in Venice at the time this 
poem was composed ; and he likewise wrote verses ; but it is with works 
certainly by the elder poet that the Ms. groups our satire. The attribution 
must therefore apply to him. The assignment to Pier Anzolo Zen is in 
Cod. 1086. 

‘The literary work of this Zeno, which has been entirely forgotten, 
extended over the second half of the XVIIth century. He celebrated 
Venetian victories in the Glorie delle armi venete, Pinelli, Venezia, 1651, in 
collaboration with numerous contemporary academicians. In 1693 he 
contributed similarly to the Funerali accademici of Lazaro Ferro, and in 
1698 wrote the biography of Marco Contarini, a Venetian avogader. His 
principal work, which places him among the forerunners of that efficient 
school of empirical critics of literature, Quadrio, Crescimbeni, Mazzuchelli, 
and Gimma, which flourished in the Settecento, is his Memoria de Scrittori 
Veneti patrizii ecclesiastici et secolari, Venezia, 1662. This book, important 
to the students of Venetian literature and incidentally of the Seicento, was 
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of forty-four stanzas in the consecrated quatrain of the 
Seicento Venetian satirists: hendecasyllabic verses with 


interior couplet : 
1-3. 
** Assalia la Turchia all’improvisa 

Da una frevassa acuta e incancheria, 
Criava ‘ Ajuto, aimé, che son spedia! 
Bassi! Regini! Muéme de camisa !’ 

Passava per de 1 Spisol Califa, 
Miedigo schietto e disinteressao, 
Ch’ intrando in casa, messe drento el cao, 
E osservo ben sto muso da melifa. 

Fu pregi da Amurat de visitar 
La povera ammalada, che smaniava 
Per un certo accidente, che alla Drava 
L’altro zorno la fece gomitar.’? ! 


Expelling everyone from the Seraglio, the doctor insists 
on a confession of the Inferma’s past life, “accid con dose 
certa—Purga l’umor che a morte /a condanna” (St. 4). She 
admits a very irregular career,—substance in fact for a 
thousand volumes: to an inordinate desire for power and a 
greater love of war, she has added an ambition to become 
“el boggia del cattolichismo.” She has used her generals 
to amass great plunder, and then cut off their heads to feast 
at ease on the profits (Sts. 5-11). But her present sufferings 
are due to her gluttonous wanderings through the East : 


given a second and corrected edition in 1774. Cicogna reviews it briefly 
in the Bibliograjia, p. 357, and draws from it passim in the Isecrizioni 
veneziane. Gian Francesco Busenello was on intimate terms with Zeno, 
and carried on a poetical correspondence, of which some fragments remain. 
One deals with a loan of books, giving occasion for jocose reflections ; 
another was prompted by the zuccari sent out on the wedding day of Zeno. 
Other encomiastic verses, all relating to the Turkish wars of 1680-90, are 
attributed to Zeno in Cod. 1086, cc. 862-892. 

1 Frevassa, ‘fever’ ; for muéme the Mss. have mueve; but the copyists 
apparently misunderstood even the first words in the line: ‘ pashas’ and 
‘viceroys’ ure vocative. Melifa, ‘strega’; Amurat is probably but a 
generic Turkish name without specific reference. For the allusion to the 
Drava, see below. 
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12-13. 
‘*T desordini po’ch’ ho pratticao 
No se registrera secoli intreghi— 
Piena de bon moscatto e vini greghi, 
De sorbetti, tobacco e de stilao. 
La panza sgionfa come xe un tamburo 
Dal gran magnar frutti de Palestina ; 
E se dormiva i cuchi della China. 
Volevi mo’ sentir un bel susurro.’’ ! 


From Chinese and Persian feasts, “el stomego se storse 
e se resente”; she is burned by Cyprus wine, “bevuo a 
creppa panza”—by the indigestible mixture of Candia, 
Canea and Idumea (Sts. 14-17). Spisoli at this point puts 
on a long face and is sure it is a case “da lasarghe el pelo” ; 
and for her confession is substituted a running diagnosis : 


19-21. 
“Qua ghé malinconia — mostré sto fronte— 
Radicada insei ossi e le meole, 
Quando, a forza de schioppi e de pistole, 
EI regno avé chiappao de Negroponte. 
Sta panza sgionfa, per quel che mi penso, 
Ve xe vegnua, quando, con sforzo rio, 
Avé magnao Morea al fio de Dio, 
Robando a Christo un cavedal immenso. 
La castradina della Schiavonia 
Ve mantien el ventricolo roverso ; 
Perché co prepotenze da perverso, 
La libertad avé cazza in Galia.’’ ? 


Spisoli now inspects the wounds she has received in recent 
campaigns ; but in his ardor forgets, amusingly, that he is a 


1Intreghi is lacking in the Mss., but the restitution seems obvious. 
Stilao, se. vin: ‘brandy’ ; sgionfa, intransitive: ‘swells’ ; Mss. volevimo. 
The last two verses mean: ‘‘ If I couldn’t cause trouble any other way, I 
would go to China and waken the cuckoos.’’ 

? Insei, << Lat. intus—illi; Ital. nei ; the correction intei suggests itself ; 
but I find insei in other Mss. of this period. Syionfa, here the tronco 
participle ; possibly likewise in the preceding citation, if we restore 2 
after panza. Castradina: ‘fattened mutton.’ 
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Turk and becomes the mouthpiece of the Venetian author, 
gloating over “ Coron, Napoli e Sign—Vogando verso nw tut 
a regata.” In the violina, he finds remnants of * regii 
strozzai, imperii guasti e popolazzi spenti.”” For remedies 
he prescribes “ Lion purgative” and Austrian bleeding ; as 
to diet, strict abstinence from griffin and eagle eggs ; and in 
general, no more toying with lions and “ lovi.” — But there 
is one remedy more certain than all the rest: simple decapi- 
tation. At the very least the climate of Europe is quite 
impossible ; she needs a change of air: 


40. 
‘* Per sanarve ghe vuol |’aria nativa, 
Déme qua el polso!!! Prima d’andar via— 
Ut-re-mi-fa, o povera Turchia, 
Vu sé spedia prima d’ andar a riva.’’ 


In conclusion he instructs the nurse : “Co gha eagao custia 
ghe trarrd un schioppo ” : 


42-44. 

a chiamar el Bustangi Bassi 
Che ve daga dell’ erba de siropi ; 
E se’l cervel ghe va sora dei copi, 
Déghelo in gola, e lasséla cusi. 

L’ha mali universali la meschina ; 
Chi ghe dia su la testa, chi in le gambe ; 
E se i colpi xe grossi e botte strambe, 
La fa assae arrivar a domatina. 

Vago via, Sabalcher ; Seffa, bon di! 
El mal xe troppo, e no ghé pid speranza : 
L’é immarcia dalla gran desorbitanza : 
Si schiopada !—L’ha voli cusi.’’ ! 


' The text of the Mss. is corrupt: v. 3: va is lacking in the Mss. ; in v. 
6, they offer da, but dia alone makes sense: he is prescribing a treatment 
that will take her ‘‘a domatina,’’ the date vaguely set for his next visit : 
he is not describing the cause of her condition, which has already been 
exposed thoroughly in the body of the poem. For the meaning of popy!i=), 
some lines above, it is to be noted that -azzo is in Venetian most frequently 
a mere augmentative, without pejorative force. 
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x We may date this poem with considerable definiteness. 
é It is posterior to the battle of the Drava, August 12, 1687, 
2 referred to in the first citation (St. 3). This is the latest 
date among the numerous events of the years 1683-1687 
mentioned in the satire." On the other hand, for the termi- 
nus ad quem, it must be anterior to the death in 1690 of the 
Duke of Lorraine : 


33. 

= ‘*Prima che cressa e se fassa mortal 

cS El vostro morbo, féve avrir la vena 

Pe Da quel bravo cerusico el Lorena, 

Che ha per insegna l’aquila imperial.” 


It is scarcely credible that Zeno should have omitted refer- 
ence to two of the most brilliant successes of Venice in this 
war: the capture of Valona (1688) and of Malvasia 
(1689-90). We saw also that the battle of the Drava 
happened “V’altro zorno.”” Spisoli’s visit took place there- 
fore certainly between 1687 and 1690; and probably in 
September or October of 1687. 
Most of the themes exploited in the Visita de Spisoli, 4 
reappear, but more tersely, in another poem, of twenty-three 
lines, written for a victory of the allies, posterior to the 
defeat of the Turkish army before Vienna.? This squib 
& lacks the personification of the Empire, but its spirit and 
thought are of the same inspiration as the satire of Zeno 
above discussed 


“Turchi si mi no fallo—Vu ghavé una piagheta 
Che no la pol sanar Maumet profeta ; 
Gnanca el spicier del Gallo—Col so famoso unguento, 
Pol varirve dal mal, a quel che sento. 


"Here they are. Prevesa and Santa Maura, in Morosini’s campaign of 
1684 (st. 25); Modon, Coron and Cabamata, 1685 (st. 26); Navarini, 1686 
(st. 25); Napoli di Romania, 1686; Lepanto, May, 1687; Corinto, May, 
1687; Patras, August 11, 1687 (sts. 25-26). 

*Cod. Correr, 1229, p. 19a ; also attributed falsely to Busenello. 
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Cosa donca far¢u—Per sanarve del mal, 

Che ve va condusendo all’ ospeal ? 

La cassia ch’avé tiolto. ... 

No la v’ha fatto ben puoco né molto. 

So che ghavevi cura—De far in Viena stua... . 
Ma in fin no l’havé bua !—N¢? i salassi ha podesto 
Darve la sanita per vostro resto. 

Za che niente ve giova—Tolé sto mio consegio : 
Che per vu sari el meggio 

Andar via dall’ Europa assai lontan ; 

Che el proverbio no inganna, 

Che lontananza ogni gran piaga sana.’’ ! 


That these metaphors, in relation to Turkey, had become 
commonplaces is proved by another madrigal,’ of thirteen 
lines, which shows in part almost textual identity with the 


preceding : 


Contro i Turchi, Madrigale. 
“Turchi, per quel che vedo—Vu sé pieni de guai, 
Da una febre continua tormentai ; 
Né val le medesine : 
Non a inventar el vostro gran profeta 
Al vostro mal antidoto o ricetta. 
Avé sorbi sciroppi-Cassia avé tiolta a squelle, 
Che v’ha fatto cagar fin le buelle. 
Ma perche’] Moresini 
Vol dar qualche sollevo al vostro affanno, 
L’ha stima alfin che bona cosa sia, 
Darve l’ultima soppa in Romania.”’ * 


1The famoso unguento is doubtless the unguentum aallicum, identical with 
that unguentum napolitanum, for which see below ; it was a regular adjunct 
to the treatment of the stufa (stua). The reference is to the enfente between 
France and the Porte during this period. For parallels to the idea that the 
allies of France were afflicted with mal francese, see also below. Bua, Ital. 
‘avuta.’ 

*This term is here used in the sense of a short poem, with irregular 
metre, alternating rhymes with sctolti, tronchi, and piant, and hendecasylla- 
bles with settenari, etc. Recent studies show that the name madrigale was 
given already in the sixteenth century to canzoni of a single strophe, 
whether meant for music or not. Those here cited may however actually 
have been used in the humorous parts of melodramas. Those sung on the 
Venetian stage in the Seicento are full of political references. 

3 Cod. Correr, 1198, c. 18a; anonymous. Also in cod. 1083, c. 565. 
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From a passage in Cod. Correr, 1086, (pp. 849-853), it 
would seem that these verses were sufficiently popular to 
cause a quasi-polemic as to their authorship. There this 
madrigal is followed by a Madrigal in risposta del madrigal 
che preneipia “Turchi per quel che vedo,” (p. 853a), in which 
the author, too modest to name himself, yet has his say 
about those “ poeti minchioni” who go about claiming the 
poem as theirs. To his violent asseveration “Ma digo 
ben, el madrigal xe mio,” another anonymous poet replies : 
“ What difference does it make? The madrigal may be 
yours, but Romania is ours!” (p. 853b). 

The last verse of the stanza printed above is paralleled in 
a satire addressed 


Alla monarchia ottomana, gravemente inferma. 
‘La monarchia ottomana inferma giace, 
Di mal pericoloso e disperato : 
Quattro son gl’assistenti al grave stato : 
L’imperatore il sangue pit vivace 
Dal braccio e da la testa gli ha cavato ; 
Con pillole e bocconi anco ha provato 
Di smorzargli nel cor l’ardente face. 
Gli prepara siroppi il muscovita ; 
Corre il polacco entro la spiceria : 
Per meglio proveder a la sua vita 
11 Morosini alfin con cortesia, 
Vedendola di forze si smarrita, 
Una suppa gl’ ha dato in Romania.’’! 


Just previous, apparently, to the fall of Malvasia in 1690 
were written two sonnets, in which S’allude a quel pro- 
verbio: Bisogna morir co no ghé pit ogio in la luse.? In 
vy. 12-14 of the first we find: “Xe morta la Turchia: no 


1Cod. Correr, 1086, p. 831b. The ms. has cavao and provao ; in v. 9 
contro for entro; gh’ in the last verse, a Venetianism for /e in hiatus, i. ¢., 
gl’, but also generally for gli. Cf. vv. 5, 7, 8. For the picture of the 
watchers at the bedside, compare the German prototypes, mentioned below. 
*Cod. Correr, 1086, p. 830. 
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la vuol seuse la morte... El leon v’ha sorbio V’ogio in |, 
luse.” In the second, the Inferma is compared to a sick 
bird, with drooping wings. But the remedy is at hand: 
“ Déghe al miedego la manza,” because, “col cazarve wn 
bon siropetto in panza,” he has recovered Romania, and 
from a second dose has every reason to expect an immediate 
appearance of Malvasia. 

As compared with the acceptation of the locution current 
to-day, these citations present one or two peculiar features, 
To the Europe of 1854, Turkey was a tottering invalid, 
awaiting only interment from the powers. Dr. Nicholas 
was administering his pills, but with a heavy investment at 
the undertaker’s. To the Venetians of Morosini, she was a 
dyspeptic glutton, obliged after centuries of unchecked 
voracity to disgorge. The physicians are those, who, by 
relieving her in succession of her undigested, unassimilated 
provinces, send her off to Asia on the road to recovery. 
Further, with the word royaume or empire or even Sultan in 
mind, the Russian emperor in 1854 made Turkey a sick 
man; whereas the Italians, thinking of monarchia or 
Turchia (for impero was associated with Austria, and carried 
no connotation of tyrannical absolutism), naturally made the 
epithet feminine. The feature common to both points of 
view is the element of personification—implied, of course, 
only, in the verses addressed to the Turchi. And it is this 
charaeteristic that indicates the real nature of our locution ; 
for it is merely an extension, an improvement, of those 
personifications of nations and parties which date from great 
antiquity. In this sense, again, the metaphor of Nicholas 
was nothing new. : 

When Cicero, in the first oration against Catiline, likens 
the Republic to a fever-stricken man, to be relieved not by 
pampering delicacies but by rigorous severity, he is availing 
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himself of a very elementary and intelligible figure of speech.' 
And as we advance in the middle ages, such conceptions are 
facilitated by oriental, Neo-Platonic and Christian influences 
in literature, which make all sorts of personifications a 
matter of course. Scarcely any vigor of imagination or 
novelty is noticeable therefore in tropes such as “ Heu me : 
dolores patrie,” with which a monk of the ninth century 

mourns the destruction of his monastery ; or in the “ Ploret 
hune Europa iam decapitata,” of a poet writing in eulogy of 
Henry II.? But that exceptional power of imagery which 
made the Lady Philosophy of Boéthius so inspiring to the 
middle ages, begins to recur in those invocations to Italy as 
the oppressed and tortured queen or matron, with which 
Petrarch and Fazio degli Uberti appealed to their country- 


1 In Catilinam, 1,12: ‘. . . periculum autem residebit et erit inclusus 
penitus in venis atque in visceribus rei publice. Ut swpe homines wegri 
morbo gravi, cum «stu febrique jactantur, si aquam gelidam biberunt, 
primo relevari videntur, deinde multo gravius vehementiusque afliictantur, 
sic hic morbus, qui est in republica, relevatus istius pona, vehementius 
vivis reliquis ingravescebit.’’ Machiavelli, steeped as he was in Ciceron- ‘y 
ianism, doubtless had this passage in mind, when he wrote in // Principe, ] 
ut: ‘I Romani feciono in questi casi quello che tutti i principi savi 
debbon fare; li quali non solamente hanno aver riguardo alli scandoli 
presenti, ma alli futuri, ed a quelli con ogni industria riparare ; perch? 
prevedendosi discosto, facilmente vi si pud rimediare: ma aspettando che 
ti s’appressino, la medicina non @ pid a tempo, perch? la malattia é 
divenuta incurabile; ed interviene di questa come dicono i medici 
dell’etica, che nel principio suo é facile a curare e difficile a conoscere ; 
ma nel corso del tempo, non l’avendo nel principio conosciuta né medicata, 
diventa facile a conoscere e difficile a curare. Cosi interviene nelle cose 
dello Stato: perch? conoscendo discosto ... i mali che nascono in quello, 
si guariscon presto; ma quando per non gli aver conosciuti, si lascino 
crescere in modo che ognuno li conosce, non vié pil rimedio.’’ We may 
here observe that the double use of male, for ‘evil’ and ‘sickness’ in the 
Romance vocabulary, makes the transition from the literal to the figura- 
tive less abrupt than in English ; such tropes and metaphors are in conse- 
quence much more frequent and less noteworthy. 
*Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines antérieures au XI Ime sircle, Paris, 
Brockhaus, 1843, pp. 259 and 286. 
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men. In Saviozzo, Cecchin da Venezia, and Catering 
Cornaro, to mention only a few of the numberless examples, 
the device is already apparent as a rhetorical commonplace, 
—part of the traditional fund of concept in an imitative 
literature. But the development of the figure is nurtured 
not only from literary channels. Mr. Medin has justly 
explained the special frequency of personification of nations 
in the Renaissance as a reflex of allegorical painting, where 
the human, especially the female figure, offered richer possi- 
bilities to the artist than the animal symbols of medieyal 
shields. However, for the particular satirical extension 
with which we are concerned, the animal was quite as 
suitable as the queen or matron: we have already seen 
examples of the bedraggled bird in need of the doctor. 
There was finally another source of constant suggestion in 
the direction of our figure: the tendency to represent nations 
in the person of their most conspicuous leader. This is 
actually present in our modern locution, where, most 
naturally, we think of the sick Sultan. But there is an early 
example. In 1440, the Venetian general and humanist 
Francesco Barbaro, writing from the besieged Brescia, and 
urging vigorous prosecution of the war against the Visconti, 
says that “ The enemy is in such confusion, that if the head 
(General Piccinino) should now also fail the sick body, a 
glorious end could be brought to the war.”! Here the 
metaphor is naturally suggested by the fact that the enemy 
is in reality a single man, Visconti. When we read, finally, 
in the Epistole of Antonio Galateo, a dignified portrayal of 
“ Tnfelix Italia, levis, inconstans, in sui perniciem ingeniosa, 


'See Fenigstein, Leonardo Giustiniani, Halle, Niemeyer, 1909, p. 17 : 
‘* Der Feind sei in solcher Verzweiflung, dass, wenn dem kranken Kérper 
noch das Haupt fehlen wiirde, ein ruhmvolles Kriegsende erzwungen wer- 
den kinnte,’’ in paraphrase of Barbaro’s letter. Cf. for this passage, the 
sonnets on Napoleon, cited below. 
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exterorum amica, et que quondam alumna, immo mater pia 
omnium gentium fuerat, nune prostituta jacet, discissis ves- 
tibus, laniata membris ;” or again, in Chapter xxv of 
Machiavelli’s Prince, a picture of Italy, “senza capo, senz’ 
ordine, battuta, spogliata, lacera . . . . rimasa come senza 
vita, aspettante qual possa esser quello che sani le sue ferite 
.... e la guarisea da quelle sue piaghe gid per il lungo 
tempo infistolite,” we lack only the element of jocose satire, 
to complete the identity in feeling with our modern 
locution." 

Precisely this development was to be introduced, and with 
great literary excellence, by some of Machiavelli’s contem- 
poraries. We have already recalled that in the religious 
field there was a remarkably well established tradition of 
personification, especially in didactic literature. It usually 
appeared in abstractions of virtues or vices, but very early 
the satiric element manifested itself. So with Nigellus 
Wireker, the eventful life of the ass Burnellus symbolized 


1For the reference in this paragraph to Medin, see his Storia della repub- 
blica di Venezia nella poesia, Milano, 1904, pp. 19-20. For Saviozzo, cf. 
Segarizzi, La poesia di Venezia, Venice, 1909, p. 19. For other numerous 
examples, see D' Ancona, Il concetto dell’ unitd politica nei poeti italiani, in 
his Studj di critica e storia letteraria, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1880. On p. 66 
is the citation from Galateo’s letters, cited after an article by De Sinone. 
For another casual specimen of Italy with ‘‘ le membra straiate e morse,”’ 
see the Canzone ali’ Italia, of Geronimo di Verita, anno 1526, published in 
Miscellanea per le nozze Biadego-Bernardelli, 1896, Verona, p. 187. For 
satire on animals in the War of the Roses, see Tucker, Verse satire in Eng- 
land before the Renaissance, New York, 1908, pp. 44 and 127, and in general 
the chapter on political satire. Mr. Tucker also provides a discussion of 
medieval personification. On p. 31 is found the following: ‘‘Scarcely 
existent in the literature of Rome, hardly more so in that of Italy and 
Spain. . . the political satire is characteristically English.’’—It is ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid these harmless and inaccurate generalizations. 
Certainly if there is one tradition in Italian literature where the thread of 
originality and spontaneity is unbroken it is precisely in political satire. 
If the pasquinades are not serious enough, why forget Aretino, or Buratti, 
or Giusti? 
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the corruption of twelfth-century monasteries. It is this 
didactic and ecclesiastical precedent, rather than any par- 
ticular national aptitude for such satire—as Mr. Hertford 
implies—that explains the prolifie career of our figure in 
the German polemics of the Reformation.' In fact, in the 
development of Thomas Murner’s writings, the stages are 
clear, by which he passes from the medieval didactic per- 
sonification to his masterly satiric conception Von dei 
grossen Lutherischen Narren. Goedeke? has indicated the 
antiquity of the theme which Murner treats in his Lin 
andechtig geistliche Badenfahrt zu Strassburg, in dem Bad 
erdicht. And the Miihle von Schwindelsheim carries on the 
idea in its depiction of the whole world as afflicted with 
Schwindel. The conception of Folly, which Erasmus had 
exploited so effectively, thus proceeding from the simple 
abstractions of the Badenfahrt, is then ingeniously adapted 
to Lutheranism itself in the satire Vom grossen Narren. hie 
Narr is represented as a dropsie invalid, afflicted with all 
the evils of the times.* These evils are various Narren, 


'To the German phases of the question my attention was kindly directed 
by Professor W. G. Howard of Harvard University. 

?In his edition of the Narrenbeschwérung, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1879, 
31-2. 

‘See the summary in the edition of Heinrich Kurz, Ziirich, 1848, 
pp. xxxiv-vii: ‘‘ Dieser grosse Narr ist aber nichts anderes als die Per- 
sonifikation der reformatorischen Bestrebungen seiner Zeit... . Der 
Narr widersetzt sich der Beschwérung aber er muss sich endlich den 
miichtigen Worten des Beschworers fiigen. Zuerst kommen aus seinem 
Haupt die gelehrten Narren, welche die Bibel nach ihrem eigenen Sinne 
erkliiren ; dann aus seiner Tasche diejenigen, welche nach den Giitern der 
Kirche liistern sind; aus seinem Bauch kriechen hierauf die fiinfzeln 
Bundsgenossen hervor, die mit Geist und Gewandtheit persifliert werden. 
. . . inseinen Schuhen sitzt Bruder Stiefelein ( Verfasser mehrerer refor- 
matorischen Schriften); in seiner Brust ist Karsthans verborgen, der durch 
einen wirksamen Trank zu Tage gefirdert wird. For the text, further 
than the editions cited, see Kiirschner, Deutsche National-Litteratwr, Stutt- 
gart, vol. 
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who, under the influence of the physic and the incantations 
of Doctor Murner, are compelled to come forth. But this 
does not prevent the death of the Gross Narr, who, after 
some five thousand lines of lashing, “ mit alle ehren zu der 
erden bestediget wird.” This idea of Murner is adopted 
directly some thirty years later by Hans Sachs in Das Nar- 
renschneiden: the physician diagnoses in the swollen body 
an endless series of Narren, which he proceeds to extract 
from a huge incision, one after the other.’ Of less preten- 
tious extent but of equal power and influence is Niklas 
Manuel’s Sendbrieff von der Messkrankheit und jrem letsten 
willen dem Bapst zukommen.? Here a Cardinal reports to the 
Pope the serious illness of the Mass. Deserted by friends 
and fortune, the venerable lady “hat den handel so sechwar 
zu hertzen dass sie todtlich kranck ligt.’ The Pope in 
great alarm grasps wildly at a remedy, even promising to go 
to the expense of a Badenfahrt, and calls Doctor Heyoho, 
the apoteker, and the “weitberumpten artzet Doctor Johann 
Rundeck” in consultation. The bath they recommend pro- 
duces a copious perspiration, which, in spite of their hopes, 
is but the forerunner of death. Whereupon the Mass, 
sharing the despair of her attendants, proceeds to her last 
will and testament. Of the year 1526 is another treatment 
of this theme in Neuwe Zeitungen von den absterbenden Messen 
cited by Mr. Herford, after Rohricht’s history of Alsace, 
And from one or both of these sources, the theme penetrated 
into England through the work of William Roy and Jerome 
Barlowe, who were in Germany at the time of the contro- 
versies over the Strassburg mass. In fact, their long satire, 
Rede me and be not wrothe, was printed there in 1527-8, 
but for circulation in England.? The mass is represented 


‘Ort, Uber Murners Verhiltnis zu Geiler, Bonn, 1895, p. 101. 

?In Das Kloster of J. Scheible, Stuttgart, 1848, vol. 10, pp. 362-376. 

* Printed in Arber’s English Reprints, London, 1871, vol. 11. The satire 
has been recently examined by Mr. Tucker in his volume on pre-Renais- 
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as a lusty old man, far from dying of old age “yf prestes 
myght have had their will—Withe the helpe of monkes and 
fryres’’; but ‘sore assauted” he was slain with a two edged 
sword “ that they say was goddis sworde”; and so the holy 
mass lay dead. 

These documents interest us here particularly because 
both Manuel and Murner had travelled in Italy, and the 
general interchange of suggestion between Italy and Ger- 
many at this time is not slight.' Many of the satires of 
Ulrich von Hutten were actually written on Italian soil. 
Professor Howard has pointed out that in Hutten’s work 
also we have relatively frequent examples of our theme. 
Of these let us cite for illustration the Hpistola ad Mavi- 
milianum Cesarem Italie Futicia, of the year 1516,’ vy. 
196-197. Italy hopefully laments : 


‘* Sic cecidi ut possim surgere lapsa tamen : 
Grande quidem vulnus, sed adhuc medicabile nostrum est.’’ 


In the Pesponsio Marimiliani Augusti, indited by Eobanus 
Hessus, vv. 7-10, the theme is resumed : 


‘* Seribis ut his curis vix possis egra levari, 
Et disperata pene salute mori. 
Si qua fuit quam nos velles misisse salutem, 
Despice : nunc primum est illa ferenda tibi.’’ 


Vv. 328-330 ; 333-335. 


‘* At wu passa graves motus, iam pene coloris 
Indiga, iam morbis pallida, iamque senex, 


sance satire in England, already cited ; and before him by Herford in his 
Studies in the literary relations of England and Germany, Cambridge, 1886. 

‘If the Baldus of Folengo is inspired in part by the Folly of Erasmus, 
his Chaos dei Triperuno, with its association to Lutheranism, has a relation 
to the other German satires of the Reformation, that we have mentioned. 
We may recall in this connection the study of Amalia Cesano : Hans Sachs 
ed t suoi rapporti con la letteratura italiana, Roma, 1904. 

? Bicking, Hutteni Opera, Leipzig, Teubner, 1859, vol. 1, p. 112. 
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Que iam fracta malis poteras et mortua credi, 
Cui vitam adventus spes fovet una mei... 
Adde novas animo vires; priscumque resume 
Ornatum, nec te iam periisse puta : 

Nostra mane, nec cede malis.’’ 


Later in Hutten’s epigrams to the Emperor, Italy is again 
depicted, “possessa malis, nec iam ipsa salutem — Ultra 
aliquam potis est sperare, peritque videndo,” from the 
“tetrum malum,” sown by Pope Julius through the world. 
And again (Vol. 111, p. 231), we have Venice, once “ super- 
bia tumens,” now “ solo nullo caput — 
Nitore continens manu.” 

Gaspary has pointed out that a medieval satirist of 
Brescia saw in the legendary Gaul Brennus a peste gallica, 
such as Italy was frequently to endure.' But it was not till 
that mysterious disease, which Girolamo Fracastoro has 
treated with such Lucretian dignity, became epidemic in 
Italy at a time when the memory of Charles VIII’s invasion 
was still fresh, that the morbo gallico came to have a spe- 
cific connotation and to adapt itself so admirably to political 
satire. In vain did the French, also associating the disease 
with the Italian campaign of Charles VIII, strive to spread 
the locution mal de Naples. Not even the theory of West 
Indian origin from the expedition of Columbus—a theory 
which seems to have appealed especially to the scientists of 
the Renaissance—sufficed to prevent the Italians from fixing 
the plague upon their trans-Alpine enemies.» The second 


' Storia della letteratura italiana, 1, 24, after Muratori, v, 29. 

* Science has of course rejected both explanations ; for this and for data 
on the literary vogue of the mal francese—which may be indefinitely in- 
creased in number—see the article of Luzio-Renier in the Giornale Storico 
della letteratura italiana, 1885, pp. 408-432; also Vittorio Rossi: Di un 
motivo della poesia burlesca italiana nel sec. XVI, in appendix to his Le lettere 
di messer Andrea Calmo, Torino, Loescher, 1888, pp. 37!-397. We may 
add that one of the best literary reflections of the then current scientific 
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canto of Lalli’s Franceide expresses with rollicking good 
humor the determination of Italy in this regard, when he 
invents a tournament with the momentous question of this 
name at stake, and where Fame, 


‘* Affin ch’ havesse ogn’ un. notitia intera, 
Bandi, che si chiamasse un mal si brutto, 
Sotto la grave pena d’un tornese, 

Non mal italian ma mal francese. 


belief is in the Mondo Nuovo of Tommaso Stigliani (Canto xiii, stt. 19-23), 
of 1617. He bases its beginning on the fact that in the New World at the 
time of the discovery ‘‘non era... di donne gelosia grandi o private ;”’ 
hence 
‘*Durando ancor questo commercio caro 

Fra l’uno e l’altro qui popolo amico, 

Avvenne che le femine infettaro 

Molti ispani del numero impudico 

D’un morbo infino allora a noi non chiaro, 

Benché noto agli antipodi ed antico ; 

Che fu quel ch’ all’ Europa indi poi venne 
E di francese male il nome ottenne.’’ 


Stigliani adds that the Spaniards, through Divine Providence, introduced 
small-pox in exchange. This is rather severe on Providence, but the fact 
is nearer the truth than the rest. 

! Lalli, out of fairness, admits that this outcome was somewhat unjust ; 
for in vi, 65, he makes the French rightly refuse to contribute to the 
expedition for legno santo to India : 


‘* Nulla dond il francese assai stizzato 
Che mal francese dirlo avean voluto, 
Mentr’ei non v’ havea colpa né peccato, 
E @altra parte il male era venuto.”’ 


It is interesting to inquire why, in fact, the name actually became estal- 
lished throughout Europe, triumphing, as a generic term, over those 
numerous local and invariably satirical locutions, by which the disease 
came to be designated in the different countries (for the list, cf. the article 
of Luzio and Renier). The reason is possibly to be found in the aggressive 
political position that France, at one time or another, occupied in relation 
to all her neighbors ; as well as her increasing reputation as the centre of 
guante life. In this her only possible rival could have been Spain. 
Whether the French brought the disease to Naples or contracted it there, 
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So then, immediately, the mal francese became a symbol of 
that ultramontane affliction from which Italian politics 
chronically suffered. Luzio-Renier cite from the year 1555 
a “lamento che fan li Piemontesi per essere vinti anni fa 
amalati del mal francese ;” 
where the Marchese del Vasto, after a victory over the 
French, is referred to as “il legno d’India,” for having 
treed Italy partly from the French disease. In a letter of 
1581, the genial archbishop Maffio Venier, remarks with 
sinister humor, that after his own experiences he does not 
wonder “se le piaghe di Francia, nate per causa di donne 
anch’esse, si andassero facendo ogni giorno pid ineurabili.’’! 
The theme is developed casually in a document of the Cin- 
quecento—forty-six octaves in parody of the rhymes of the 
initial stanzas in the various cantos of the Orlando Furioso, 
entitled Ariosto in purga del mal francese.” This poem, a 
peculiar mixture of scientific, jocose, and satirical elements, 


and a passage in Pietro Aretino, 


the theory of its diffusion through the French army accounts for the begin- 
ning of the expression’s vogue ; but the seed fell on ground fertilized by 
anti-French sentiment. Otherwise, mal indien or mal espagnol would have 
held the field. 

‘Nicola Ruggieri, Mafio Venier, Udine, 1909, p. 23. 

*In Venice, at the Marciana, Ital. 1x, cod. 460, pp. 98-113 ; cod. 470, 
pp. 39-47; in Vicenza, at the Bertoliana, cod. 1, 3, 31, pp. 1-12. Here 
it is entitled : Tramutazione delle prime ottave di ciaschedun canto dell’ Ariosto 
nel Furioso contro il morbo gallico. The poem begins: ‘Le gonne, 
inquietudini, i dolori.’’? Rossi, op. cit. pp. 392-393, knew this document, 
but only in a Marciana codex, It. 1x, 364. This I have not seen. Part of 
this Ms. isin the hand of Marin Sanudo; which would make our poem 
probably of the sixteenth century. From its grouping in the Mss. cited 
above I had supposed it to be of the seventeenth century ; but doubtless it 
is to be classed with those pasquinades which were applied to several 
different situations, assuming in each case a new actuality. The imputation 
referred to below was true when applied to Francis I; but it could serve 
quite as well for satirical purposes against Louis XIV. Rossi’s text has 
some variants from those I have seen: notably the correct reading for the 
first line: Le gomme, ete. 
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describes the inveterate nature of the French affliction ; in 
fact Italy has become a veritable puttaniero, whose cure can 
be best effected by taking advantage of the traditional 
antagonism between France and Spain (ef. St, 25) : 


‘*Gran contrasti e battaglie & stato invero 
Tra francesi e spagnuoli a tutte l’ore ; 
E se un contrario pid potente e fiero 
L’altro scacciasse del suo albergo fuore, 
To darei per consiglio al puttaniero 

i Che abbia dentro il francese abbitatore, 

Che due spagnuoli in un caldar bollesse 

E quel decotto per purgar bevesse.’’ ! 


The tenth octave makes specific allegations against the French 
king. In the Marcian codex 470, this satire is accom- 
panied by a substantial series of shorter ones, nearly all of 
which play on similar motifs. That on p. 24, for instance, 
represents the “toscano castrato’”’ and the craven Peter 
i fleeing helter-skelter from the ravenous cock (Mr. Rostand 
was not the first to see in Chanticleer the personification of 
| French exuberance). But Italian patriotism asserts itself 
; in the answer that follows : 


‘*Tl medico toscano senza fallo 
Pillole appresta al gallico meschino, 
E Pietro sul Tarpeo deride il gallo.’ ? 


As for the North Italian states : 


‘* Hanno insegnato ai medici vicini 
Il servir di chiurghi ai parigini.”’ 


The pun just cited on the word Medici is paralleled by 


! This figure of the Spanish army in the rdle of a tonic is to be asso- 
ciated, casually, with the similar figure in the first pamphlet of the nearly 


contemporaneous Satire Ménippée. 
? Here we have that play on the name of the famous Florentine house, 


which has a whole literature in the line of our locution. 
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another on santo, in reference to the Papacy, that occurs 

two verses later: here Italy is “assomata da un mal 

& francese—Che non v’é per cacciarlo il Santo Legno.' In % 
a satire of the same collection, we have the protestations of 

Genova infetta [che] sospetta di mal francese : 


“Vivo a regola e lascio — La pollania da banda, 
Perché il medico mio cosi comanda. 

Li galli son nocivi — Da cibi si cattivi 
Guardami il ciel... . 

Orsi, il mal é palese — Poiché alcuni miei figli 
Si son scoperti aver il mal francese. . . .”’ 


But she has confidence in her independence : 


‘¢ Anzi per mio maggior honor e festa 
Il gallo partira senza la cresta.’’ 


In Codex Correr, 1081 (p. 321 ff.), we hear a similar note: 
Verona, udendo Vinfermita di Mantova e prevedendo il mal 
francese a 82 vicino, implora Paggiuto de sig’r medici purgoni ; 
and she exclaims : “ I] mal di creste egli @ vicino—Fate ogni 

vostro poder.” * Vienna, however, in answer to her call, 
reproves the Mantovan rebellion, but gives assurance that 
the eagle will interfere with the cock’s arrogance in Italy. 

5 But quite apart from these special aspects of the theme, 
a we find the tradition intact throughout the seventeenth 
* and eighteenth centuries. In 1649, the Venetian Am- 
bassador, Basadonna, thus characterizes the failure of Alex- 


' Has any one pointed out the origin of this phrase? It seems to be a 
folk etymology for sental, ‘sandal-wood,’ which, moreover, is used exten- 
sively in sacred rites, as incense. 

? As for mal di creste, it is a humorous alteration of mal di croste, which 
Mr. Polidori notes in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 11, p. 34; the imme- 
diate association of course is with the gallo. The réle of the mal de Naples 
or de Colombe in the Candide of Voltaire is conspicuous. In Dodsley’s 
translation of that work, London, 1734, p. 14, is mentioned the unguentum 
napolitanum, an expression to be added to our list of related locutions. 
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ander VII to live up to his denunciation of nepotism : 
“Comparve a Roma, non un fratello, non un nipote, ma una 
inondatione formale di Chigi, e con successo tanto peggiore ; 
ché, se vi fossero andati al principio, la consuetudine haver- 
ebbe fatte le scuse e si sarebbero tollerati come un male gia 
abituato ; laddove, dopo haver promessa il medico la salute, 
la nuova della morte parve tanto pid strana.”' As though 
to summarize all that specific instances might show, we have 
a typical reflection of Seicento pessimism, where, much as 
in the Schwindelsheim of Murner, the whole world is going 
wrong (Lalli, for that matter, in the sixth canto of the 
Franceide, had represented the whole Occident as in need of 
sandal-wood). It consists of twenty-nine verses, headed 
Dell ’ Incognito—scarcely an illuminating attribution :? 


** Povero mondo mio—A che passo estu zonto ? 

Ti 2 tutto sporco et onto : 

} No te lava la raffa dei calcagni 

/ L’acqua de tutti i mari e tutti i bagni. 

i Ti 2 pien de dogie e affanni—Ti no ga pid carne addosso ; 
Né un consulto per ti vien fatto 0 mosso ; 

| Te diol la testa e gambe e tutto trema ; 

i I to desordinazzi, etc..... 

: El] miedego ti chiami e ti te penti 

De no averlo obedio.... 

Disponi i fatti toi e fa testamento.... 

E so la to natura :—S’el te resanasse come prima, 

Ti saressi insolente—E de i so avertimenti 

Pid che mai sprezzator impertinente.’’ 


Even if Boccalini, in the Pietra di Paragone, is a little more 
hopeful, he has grave misgivings for the fate and influence 


‘Luigi Morandi, J sonetti romaneschi di G. G. Belli, Citta di Castello, 
; Lapi, 1906, Vol. 1, p. 178. For 1667 Morandi cites (p. 180) a pasquinade 
entitled I/ Vaticano languente dopo la morte di Clemente LX, a form frequent 
with Pasquino and with eulogists. 
2In cod. Correr, 1229, c. 43; Marciana, coll. 6473, 169a ; but also fre- 
quently elsewhere. 
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of Spain. She is suffering from the “umori grossi che dal 
Pera le calavano nello stomaco ;” and unless speedy bleed- 
ing be at hand to relieve her of her superfluous gorgings, 
she may spread the contagion “al capo d'Italia, con mani- 
festa rovina delle membra principali rimaste libere;” in 
which case, she might even fall into “JVidropsia d’una 
monarehia universale.”’’ So Venice, at a time when it 
seemed as though the “pardo ottomano avrebbe ingoiato 
ogni sorce latin,” was to appear to one of Italy’s most 
competent writers, Fulvio Testi, as an invalid, limping with 
“ineespante piede” that presages her fall— in vita ancora 
—Per pena il ciel non per pietd /a serba.”* And the regal 
Candia no longer a queen but an “ombra agonizzante ” 
(Medin, p. 348), is found in a manuscript of the now 
dispersed Buoncompagni collection, hopeless and despondent, 
about to make her will: “ Ritrovandomi io, citta di Candia, 
gravemente inferma di corpo . . . e conoscendo dover in 
breve render lo spirito alla forza ottomana, per non lasciar 
le mie cose senza il diritto ordine . . . instituisco . . . il 
... mio... testamento . . . l’armate cristiane, per esser 
state lente a sovvenirmi nella presente mia indisposizione . . . 
e perché intendo fra le confusioni della mia malattia . . . 
ete.” * A sonneteer of the early eighteenth century entitled 


Morsolin, Seicento, p. 67. 

* Fulvio Testi, Candia invasu dal Turco, Modena, 1651. Cf. Medin, op. 
cit, pp. 321-322. The verse on the ‘‘pardo ottomano’’ was written 
anonymously for the fall of Santa Maura, but our anachronism will be con- 
doned. 

‘The very form of the satirical testament, when used in broad and im- 
personal satire, creates, as in the Messkrankheit and in the ‘‘Povero 
mondo mio,’’ a parallel to our locution. Mr. Tucker has a few notes on 
this genre of satire, op. cit., p. 202, etc. The humorous testament had 
special vogue in the sub rosa literature of the Venetian Seicento. I recall 
for the moment those of Contarini and especially of Zuanne Garzoni— 
precisely that majestic figure of the Glorie degli Incogniti—who left a 
facetious legacy to the courtesanes of Venice, but who, in numberless 
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a series of pasquinades L’ospital de stati d’Italia:' “ Italia 
mia, sei fatta un ospedale,” where Muntova inferma per la 
guerra dellanno 1702 exclaims in agony: “Son morta, 
ohimé, pietd, He, chi cortese, ete. ;” and convinced like the 
Narr of Murner that death is imminent—“Ohime, cresce 
il mio mal e gia si vede, efe.,” breaks out into her death-bed 
confession. Rome meanwhile is excitedly consulting her 
physician. The master is driving his cooks—“Sudate, 0 
cuochi, a preparar sguazzetti””—for the benefit of Modena ; 
while Turin, who “had been ill, but was well again,’ is 
displaying the languid indifference of the convalescent. 
And to complete the chain, we may pass over a century, 
to a time when he who was ultimately to set Italy on the 
road to recovery, impressed a Venetian much as Spain had 
Bocealini and Turkey Zen. It was on the occasion of 
Napoleon’s exile to Elba, and Venice had not yet forgotten 
the disillusionment of Campo Formio. In one sonnet, 
England has applied an emetic and is holding the “ servi- 
ziale” to receive the stolen goods. In a second, we have the 
diagnosis of the doctor : 


‘*Troppo mangiasti, o sire, il vostro male 
Nato é dall’ingordigia, ed é@ si fiero, 
Ch’a evacuar non basta un sol cristero, 
Ma una purga ci vuol universale. 

Tl mangiar per nutrirsi naturale, 
Ma il voler divorar un mondo intero 


codicils and letters of acknowledgment, was perhaps amply repaid. See 
Codex Querini-Stampalia, Cl. vi, xx, in Venice. The testament of Candia, 
cited above, is noted by Medin, pp. 355-358. 

1 At Rouen, in cod. 571, 1707, of the Collection Coquebert-Montret, 
188b., ff. 

? Obviously parodying the well known verses of Claudio Achillini, begin- 
ning ‘‘Sudate, o fuochi, a preparar metalli;’’? doubtless the first was meant 
also to suggest the famous canzone of Petrarch. 


| 
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Non é cibo per voi cosi leggero 

Che non possa costarvi il funerale. 
Pigliate i] mio consiglio e risolvete : 
Evacuar bisogna e dare uscita 

A tutto cid ch’entro del corpo avete. 
La Francia a vomitar gid vi s’invita, 
E se I’Italia ancor non renderete, 
Ho poca fede di tenervi in vita.” ! 


Finally, to show the locution in its permanent and self- 
adapting popularity, we may refer to an editorial in the 
New York Sun of January 8, 1910—an attack on Mr. Bryan 
and the Democratic party entitled The Friends at the Bed- 
side: “ While old Dr. Bryan is tripping over the Southern 
seas in quest of a panacea wherewith to revive and resusci- 
tate the Democratic Party, certain intimate friends of the 
invalid have gathered in the sick room to talk things over. 
Part of the time they spend in smoothing the pillow and in 
other bedside attentions, and the rest they devote to lament- 
ing the past and planning for the future . . .” 

Without adducing more examples, which would range from 
comment on the most solemn events of history to the fate of a 
pitcher in a base-ball game, we may conclude by noting one 
phase of semantic development which the varying history of 
our locution shows: this is the important rdle of definite events 
and individuals in determining the vogue and connotation of 
locutions already widely diffused. An indefinite number of 
times Turkey had been called an invalid. The caprice of an 
Emperor put this unheard joke of Zen into the mouths of all 
the modern world. It may be well for our books of 
“ Anecdotes and Quotations” to ascribe to Nicholas the 
invention of this popular characterization of Turkey ; but 


'From Vittorio Malamani, I Francesi a Venezia e la satira, Venezia, 
1887, p. 172. 
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A. 


the attribution is not complete without reference to the 
broader historical background which we have traced.' 


A. A. Livineston, 


1In Gustav Fock’s Antiquariats-Katalog 373, no. 266, Professor Howard, 
to whose kindly interest in this theme I am greatly indebted, notes a curi- 
ous German satire of 1690, which I have been able to secure. It is entitled : 
Das an der Teutschen Colica danieder liegende Franckreich, vorinnen der heutije 
Zustand dieses Koenigreichs nebst kurtzen jedoch aber gruendlichen Entwurff der 
merckwuerdigsten Intrigues des Frantzoesischen Hofes aufgeloeset und vorgestellet 
werden mit Vermeldung der wahren Ursache warum so wenig der Koenig als Duc 
d’ Orleans, und Monseigneur le Dawphin der Campagne in Teutschland und 
Niederland beywohnen wollen. Durch den Mercurius im Traum entdeckt dem 
Musastreo dell Montunione. Freystatt. Gedruckt im Jahr 1690. It is a 
pamphlet of sixty unnumbered pages in small quarto (mm. 193 x 164). 
Half the last page is in small type to economize on the new sheet. ‘The 
text is divided into forty-three chapters. The language is full of gallicisms 

: and Latin quotations. The type in Chapter vu fails to show a pasquinade 

in extemporized rhythm : 


/ ‘* Unter der Freundligkeit verborgene List— 
Unter dem Honig das schaedlichste Gifft— 

; Unter denen theuresten Sincerationen, 

Die betrueglichsten Fallstricke der Frantzosen.’’ 


' The author’s name is associated with Musa and Astrea ; probably Mont + 
unione likewise has its reference. Louis XIV appears as Theodates, King 
of the Gauls; the other personages are mentioned by their own names, 
The reason why Mercury is the guide through the French Court is obvious. 
Musastreo, fatigued and bewildered by the trash of political writings, retires 
to a sheltered spot to think his own thoughts. Though he is very drowsy, 
his interest is suddenly awakened, when he finds himself in the presence 
of gay revellers. Their radiant features suggest that this must be the Elysian 
fields; but the costumes are all French. Can France have conquered even the 
other world? Ah no, it,is perhaps a maison de plaisance! But a stranger 
approaches. Musastreo is afraid of being taken for a spy ; but on his learn- 
ing it is Mercury, ‘‘seven of his five senses come to life again.’ Mercury 
explains that this is the French court, and offers to guide his new friend 
through it. The first palace is devoted to card playing; over each table 
rules a queen ; the rank of the queens is determined by the number and 
splendor of their conquests in love : then follows a series of tales relating 
the intrigues of the Duchess of Mecklenburg, Madame d’Olonne, Madame 
de Fiesque, la Mareschale de la Ferté, ete. Another palace contains the 
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young nobles drinking ; and Musastreo laments that even in this typically 
German accomplishment, his countrymen are far behind the French. 
Then comes a cloister where the mistresses of Louis XIV are quartered 
side by side. Leaving the licentious splendor of the palace, Musastreo is 
led into a field glowing with a strange light. In the vapor he sees devils 
slaughtering women and children ; Mercury explains that these devils are 
French generals, whom he names; the ruins are Worms, Heidelberg, 
Speyer, etc. Mercury breaks out into a denunciation of the French, lauding 
Henry IV over Louis XIV. Returning to the Palace of the King, they 
find everything in suspense. The King is in great agony from a disease 
called German Colic. The immediate cause is news from abroad: the 
Jacobites are beaten in England ; the French are whipped in Holland ; 
the invaders of Germany are in full retreat. Atthis report the dauphin 
and the gentlemen of the court are also seized with the colic. The doc- 
tors apply a plaster composed of an invasionof Ireland and a bombard- 
ment of Civita Vecchia: but they do not avail after Londonderry 
and the destruction of the French fleet by the English. Then even 
stronger remedies are suggested: ‘‘eine Brandsalbe’’ invented by the 
Comte de Melac ; ‘‘ein von denen Franzoesischen Dragonnern bereiteter 
Purgiertranck”’ ; a ‘“‘Goldtincktur”’ ; ‘‘ eine in Hoffnung wohl reiissirende 
Tuerkisch-Frantz-Alcorans Mixtur’’?; ‘‘das Wilhelminische Spionen 
Pflaster’’? ; an English ‘‘ Anti-Wilhelminum”’ ; but it is at last decided 
that the disease is incurable: and that it will spread not only to the royal 
family entire, but to the whole of France.—Musastreo was about to come 
to the rescue with a valuable suggestion, when he fell off the stump where 
he was sleeping and awoke, firmly determined never to visit such a place 
as the French Court again. 


XX.—GOOD TASTE AND CONSCIENCE. 


Matthew Arnold’s essay on the Literary Influence of 
Academies (1865) contains this characteristic passage :—' 


‘*¢Tn France,’ says M. Sainte-Beuve,? ‘the first consideration for us is 
not whether we are amused and pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it 
whether we are touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is, whether 
we were right in being amused with it, and in applauding it, and in being 
moved by it.’ Those are very remarkable words, and they are, I believe, 
in the main quite true. A Frenchman has, to a considerable degree, what 
one may call a conscience in intellectual matters ; he has an active belief 
that there is a right and a wrong in them, that he is bound to honour and 
obey the right, that he is disgraced by cleaving to the wrong. All the 
world has, or professes to have, this conscience in morai matters. The 
word conscience has become almost confined, in popular use, to the moral 
; sphere, because this lively susceptibility of feeling is, in the moral sphere, 
: so far more common than in the intellectual sphere ; the livelier, in the 
i moral sphere, this susceptibility is, the greater becomes a man’s readiness 
H to admit a high standard of action, an ideal authoritatively correcting his 
} everyday moral habits ; here, such willing admission of authority is due 
: to sensitiveness of conscience. And a like deference to a standard higher 


than one’s own habitual standard in intellectual matters, a like respectful 
recognition of a superior ideal, is caused, in the intellectual sphere, by 
sensitiveness of intelligence. Those whose intelligence is quickest, openest, 
most sensitive, are readiest with this deference ; those whose intelligence 
is less delicate and sensitive are less disposed to it.’’ 


Nobody will be disposed to question the sensitiveness of 
French intelligence in the recognition of what is intel- 
lectually good or bad, or to speak otherwise than admiringly 
of the nicety of French taste, which is offended by an 
impropriety as if it were a misdemeanor. Professor Irving 
Babbitt has recently reminded us* of Rivarol’s delicacy 


! Essays in Criticism, First Series, London, 1893, p. 48. 
; 2T am unable to indicate where. 

3 Impressionist versus Judicial Criticism, in these Publications, vol. xx1, 
p. 696. 
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of feeling in these matters. ‘Je reviens au jugement,” 
Rivarol writes,' “et je dis qu’il n’a point suffi aux beaux- 
arts: il fallait pour ces nobles enfants du génie un amant 
plutot qu’un juge, et cet amant, c’est le gotit, car le juge- 
ment se contente d’approuver et de condamner: mais le 
gotit jouit et souffre. I] est au jugement ce que l’honneur 
est 1 la probité: ses loix sont délicates, mysterieuses et 
sacrées. L’honneur est tendre et se blesse de peu; tel est le 
gotit, et, tandis que le jugement se mesure avec son objet et 
le pese dans la balance, il ne faut au gofit qu’un coup 
d’eil pour décider son suffrage ou sa répugnance, je dirais 
presque son amour ou sa heine, son enthousiasme ou son 
indignation, tant il est sensible, exquis et prompt !” 

I cannot say whether Matthew Arnold knew Rivarol. 
Besides Sainte-Beuve there was, however, another French- 
man, whom he did know and esteem, and in whose post- 
humous works we find many an epigrammatic saying con- 
sonant with the definition given by Rivarol. This is Joseph 
Joubert.? He says: “ Le bon gotit est nécessaire i la moitié 
de la morale, car il régle les bienséances.”’* “T] y a dans 
Vame un gotit qui aime le bien, comme il y a dans le corps 
un appétit qui aime le plaisir.’* “La vertu est la santé 
de ame. Elle fait trouver de Ja saveur aux moindres 


' Critique littéraire in Gluvres Choisies de A. Rivarol, Paris, 1880, vol. 1, 
p. 306. 

*Cf. Essay on Joubert, Essays in Criticism, First Series, ed. cit., pp. 
265 ff. There is a quotation from Joubert in the Essay On the Literary 
Influence of Academies, p. 66. 

* Pensées, Essais et Maximes de J. Joubert, Paris, 1842, vol. 1, p. 243. 
With this maxim may be compared the following : ‘‘ Le bon goiit, le tact 
et le bon ton ont plus de rapport que n’affectent de le croire les gens de 
lettres. Le tact, c’est le bon gofit appliqué au maintien et 4 la conduite ; 
le bon ton, c’est le bon goft appliqué aux discours et 4 la conversation ”’ 
(Sebastien Roch Nicolas Chamfort in GZuvres de Chamfort et Rivarol, Paris, 
1884, p. 187). 

* Ibid., p. 147. 
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feuilles de la vie.”' “ En poésie, en éloquence, en musique, 
en sculpture, en raisonnement méme, rien n’est beau que ce 
qui sort de l’Ame ou des entrailles. Les entrailles, apris 
Pame, c’est ce qu’il y a en nous de plus intime.”* “Le 
gotit est la conscience littéraire de l’Ame.” * 


We do no violence to Matthew Arnold’s views in carrying 
out more at length than he did in this place Sainte-Beuve’s 
explicit inclusion of works of art among those products of 
human ingenuity which in France are subject to a code of 
honor. Arnold is here arguing for instinctive obedience to 
higher authority in intellectual matters; but his ethical 
tendency in treating and criticizing esthetic matters is only 
too prominent ; and in these matters he here as elsewhere 
does scant justice to the habitual attitude of his own 
countrymen. Since Shaftesbury, the exaltation of the 
moral sense has been the most prominent trait in English 
esthetics; Sainte-Beuve had no greater “ sensitiveness of 
intelligence ’’ than Shaftesbury had ; and, as is well known, 
Shaftesbury’s “moral sense ”’* was a faculty with functions 
very closely allied to the functions of good taste. “A soul, 
indeed, may as well be without sense,” he affirms,’ “as 
without admiration in the things of which it has any 
knowledge. Coming therefore to a capacity of seeing and 
admiring in this new way, it must needs find a beauty and 
a deformity as well in actions, minds, and tempers, as in 
figures, sounds, or colours. If there be no real amiableness 
or deformity in moral acts, there is at least an imaginary 
one of full force.” “Is there then, said he, a natural 
beauty of figures? and is there not as natural a one of 


Tbid., p. 261. 
?Vol. 1, p. 96. 

5 Vol. 1, p. 132. Professor Babbitt called my attention to this aphorism. 
* Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, London, 1900, vol. 1, p. 262. 

5 Vol. 1, p. 260. 
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actions? No sooner the eye opens upon figures, the ear to 
sounds, than straight the beautiful results and grace and 
harmony are known and acknowledged. No sooner are 
actions viewed, no sooner the human affections and passions 
discerned (and they are most of them as soon discerned as 
felt) than straight an inward eye distinguishes, and sees the 
fair and shapely, the amiable and admirable, apart from the 
deformed, the foul, the odious, or the despicable.” ' That 
beauty of actions and human affections and passions which 
is discerned by the inward eye is the morally good ; a relish 
for such beauty of actions, affections, and passions is good 
taste in morals, i. e. “conscience, or nafural sense of the 
odiousness of crime and injustice.”* If there be another 
kind of conscience, a test of conduct, for example, which we 
may believe is of divine institution, “even conscience, I 
fear, such as is owing to religious discipline, will make but 
a slight figure where this taste is set amiss.’’* “ Thus, 
according to our author, the taste of beauty and the relish 
of what is decent, just, and amiable perfects the character of 
the gentleman and the philosopher. And the study of such 
a taste or relish will, as we suppose, be ever the great 
employment and concern of him who covets as well to be 
wise and good as agreeable and polite.”’* Our author ” 
is here Shaftesbury himself, the author of the sentences, 
“And thus, after all, the most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is truth.” ° 


In 1751 the Reverend John Brown felt it incumbent 
upon him to exhibit the falsity of that philosophy which 
thus exalted the usurper Taste, and to oppose thereto “ the 


1Vol. u, p. 137. 2 Vol. 1, p. 306. 
®Vol. p. 265. * Vol. u, p. 256. 
5Vol. 1, p. 94. 
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solid wisdom of the Gospel.” ! Eight years later, Alexander 
Gerard endeavored to steer a middle course between Shaftes- 
bury and Brown. “A careful examination of the moral 
faculty,” he declares,’ “would probably lead us to derive it 
from other principles than those from which taste has been 
explained.’ Taste “may be separated from virtue, it may 
accidentally lead men to act viciously for its gratification ; 
but that it is naturally more favourable to virtue than to 
vice may be inferred from many of the acknowledged 
qualities of the human mind.” * “ Vice is often promoted 
by taste ill formed or wrong applied: let taste be rendered 
correct and just, vice will be almost extinguished ; for our 
opinions of things will be, in most cases, true and suited to 
their natures.” * These qualifications, “often,” “almost,” 
‘in most cases,”’ show that Gerard had only an approximate 
notion of a distinction between taste and the moral sense. 
He here represents taste as an ally of conscience: “ Refine- 
ment of taste makes a man susceptible of delicate feelings 
on every occasion, and these increase the acuteness of the 
moral sense and render its perceptions stronger and more 
exquisite. On this account a man of nice taste will have a 
stronger abhorrence of vice and a keener relish for virtue, 
in any given situation, than a person of dull organs can 
have in the same circumstances.”’* But on a previous page,’ 
Gerard cannot define the moral sense otherwise than as “a 
taste of a superior order.” Quite in the spirit of Matthew 
Arnold he affirms that “Refinement of taste exists only 
where, to an original delicacy of imagination and natural 
acuteness of judgment, is superadded a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the best performances of every kind ;”’ 


1 Essays on the Characteristics, Second Edition, London, 1751, p. ii. 
? Essay on Taste, London, 1759, p. 202. 

3 Thid. *P. 203. 

5P. 205. 74. 

126. 
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and he contrasts “a certain grossness and want of refine- 
ment in the English taste” with “the elegant taste of a 
French audience.” ! 


The conception of good taste as a special faculty in 
esthetic and moral judgments seems to have had its origin 
with the Spaniard Baltasar Gracidn,? whose Ordculo Manual 
y Arte de Prudencia (1653),* translated into English in 
1694, may well have been known to Shaftesbury. The first 
important German work on taste, J. H. Konig’s Unter- 
suchung von dem guten Geschmack (1727),* leans heavily 
upon both Gracidn and Shaftesbury, especially upon the 
former in respect to taste in morals. Konig writes:° “ Der 
gute Geschmack in sittlicher Deutung, heisst eine durch die 
Vernunft geiibte Gemiiths-Empfindung, das Wahre zu er- 
kennen, das Gute zu verlangen, und das Edelste und Beste 
zu wehlen. In solchem Verstande braucht Grazian das 
Wort Geschmack iiberall in seinen Lehrsiitzen. Dieser Ge- 
schmack verbessert unsre Meynungen und Begriffe, und 
leitet uns zur Selbst-Erkenntniss, zu der wahren Ehr-Liebe, 
und zu der Uberwindung unsrer selbst. Ein mit solchem 
guten Geschmacke begabter Mensch liisst sich nicht durch 
seine Eigenliebe verfiihren, noch durch eigene Verdienste 
verblenden, sondern weiss auch das Gute an andern zu 
erkennen, und endlich, wie itztbenannter Grazian sagt, durch 


'P. 128. Cf. Grillparzer: ‘‘Der Kunstsinn der Franzosen ist nicht 
immer auf der rechten Fiihrte, was ihm aber im Wege steht, ist doch 
immer nur eine falsche Ansicht, nie die Gemeinheit’’ ( Werke, ed. Sauer, 
XIX, p. 156). 

*Cf. B. Croce, Estetica, Bari, 1908, pp. 215 ff. and J. E. Spingarn, Crit- 
ical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1908, 1, pp. xci ff. 

* Cf. A. Schopenhauer’s German version, ed. E. Grisebach, Leipzig 
(Reclam). 

*In Des Freyherrn von Canitz Gedichte. 1 quote from the edition printed 
at Berlin in 1765, 

5 Pp, 428, 
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diesen Geschmack sein gantzes Leben mit Vergniigen zu 
wiirtzen.' 


It is evident that Kénig’s good taste in morals is tanta- 
mount to conscience. So far as I can see, however, the word 
Gewissen is brought into connection with taste only in the 
following passage? written to combat the proverb De gustihus 
non est disputandum: “ Dann, wann das Sprichwort : Man 
muss nicht iiber den Geschmack streiten, auch in Absichit 
; auf die Beschaffenheit der verschiedenen Dinge, als eine 
Grund-Regel angewendet werden diirfte ; so wiirde man es 
in Glaubens-Sachen wider das Gewissen, in der Sittenlehire 
zum Behuff der Laster, in Wissenschaften und Kiinsten 
zum Schutz der Unwissenheit, eben so wohl gebrauchen 
kénnen, und nichts so schlimm, so falsch, so hesslich seyn, 
was einer nicht zu erwehlen berechtiget wiire.”’ 

We have lately been stimulated to make a closer examina- 
tion of the importance of Shaftesbury in the esthetics of the 
classical period of German literature.’ Schiller confessed ‘ 
that the main idea of his poem Die Kiinstler was “die Ver- 
hiillung der Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit in die Schénheit.” 
In the poem, he represents how truth first reveals itself as 
beauty, and how morality is developed by means of a sense 
of beauty which makes man capable of a pleasure that does 
not destroy its object. Schiller’s conception of moral culture 
through esthetic refinement, his ideal of the “ schéne Seele,” 


1In seinem Oraculo Manual zu Ende der 298. Maxime sagt er : ‘Un buon 
gusto sazona toda la vida. Herr D. August Friedrich Miiller in Leipzig, 
welcher eine Ubersetzung davon in drey Theilen 1715. in 8. heraus- 
gegeben, hat in seinen beigefiigten Anmerckungen den Geschmack in der 
Sitten-Lelhre sehr griindlich untersucht ’’ (K6nig’s note). Miiller’s trans- 
lation is not accessible to me. 

27P. 469. 

3Cf. O. F. Walzel, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 1, pp. 416 ff. 

* Letter to Korner, 9. Febr., 1789. 
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Herder’s ideal of humanity, Goethe’s principle of organic 
unity in nature and in the self-consistent products of art— 
all these are seen to be explicit or implicit in Shaftesbury’s 


philosophy. 
. Shaftesbury’s particular disciple among the German poets 
= of the eighteenth century was, however, Wieland ; and it is 


to the works of an ardent admirer of Wieland that I wish 
now to refer. Ernst Freiherr von Feuchtersleben ' came, 
= perhaps, only indirectly under the influence of Shaftesbury ; 

; we find that besides the ancient classics and the Germans of 
his own generation and that immediately preceding, the 
& French were the most constant companions of his solitude. 
Among these, Salvandy’ is the most conspicuous: but so 
good a colleague of Shaftesbury’s as Diderot * is represented, 
and it seems likely that Feuchtersleben was not unacquainted 
with Joubert. In any case, he was fond, like Joubert, of 
putting to paper miscellaneous reflections on philosophical 
and literary subjects ; and though his maxims cannot match 
those of his French predecessor for brilliancy and precision, 
they impress us as the best fruits of a benevolent, active 
mind with a bright outlook and considerable philosophical 
acumen. 

As to the relations of ethics and esthetics Feuchtersleben 
has some notable passages. “ Pietiit,’’ he defines,* “ heisst 
die Anerkennung eines geistig Héheren. Ihr Gefiihl ist 
Ehrfurcht, wenn man will—Demut; aber in dieser Demut 
selbst ist Erhebung. Ohne Pietiit ist weder dichterische 
Fiihigkeit noch Empfinglichkeit denkbar ; denn ohne das 
geistige Element bleibt statt des Gefiihles nur Empfindung. 


' Stimmtliche Werke herausgegeben von Friedrich Hebbel, Wien, 1853. Cf. 
The Hygiene of the Soul, Memoir of a Physician and Philosopher, by Gustav 
Pollak, New York, 1910. 

*Ed. Hebbel, 111, p. 329. 

SIbid., vi, p. 46. 

*Vol. Iv, p. 64. 
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‘Er kann lieben und verehren, 
Darum ist sein Lied so rein.’ ! 


(Geschmack fiirs Schéne, fiirs Gute: Gewissen).” The 
parenthesis indicates an identification which another aphorism 
expresses in full as follows: “ Das Gewissen ist der Ge- 
schmack im Sittlichen. Das Gemeine ekelt uns mehr an, als 
selbst das Verbrechen. Aber auch der Geschmack kann als 
ein Gewissen im Asthetischen aufgefasst werden.” ? This 
formula assigns to conscience the functions of good taste in 
morals; it defines good taste only by analogy as conscience 
in esthetics. Feuchtersleben feels the need of a more 
appropriate word than Geschmack for esthetic sensitiveness. 
“Durch Fiihlen und Denken,” he says,* “wird das Sittliche 
nicht geférdert, sondern durch Wollen ; nicht durch Wollen 
und Denken das Schéne,—sondern durch Fiihlen. So 
zeichnen die menschlichen Auffassungsweisen Prinzipien 
und Grenzen vor. Die Sprache hat aber kein Wort fiir den 
unmittelbaren Bezug. Linen solchen hat das Héhere im 
Menschen (Geist?) zum Wahren, Guten und Schénen. Es 
erkennt das Wahre, will das Gute, fiihlt das Schone. De- 
monstrieren kann er mit dem Verstande nur die logischen 
Verhiiltnisse des Wahren, das er mit der Vernunft, des 
Guten, das er mit dem Gewissen, des Schénen, das er mit 
dem Geschmacke wahrnimmt? (hier fehlt das erwiihnte 
Wort). Also drei Vermégen? Nein! Drei Ideen des einen 
fiir sie organisierten Menschengeistes. Noch einmal: iiber 
unsere Empfinglichkeit kénnen wir nicht hinaus, Genug, 
dass der Mensch allein auf Erden etwas denken kann, was 
er nicht zu begreifen vermag. (Da sind wir doch wieder 
bei Kant).” 

By das Schine, we hardly need observe, Feuchtersleben 


1T cannot determine from whom these verses are quoted. 
2 Vol. rv, p. 147. 
* Vol. rv, p. 46. 
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does not mean the merely sensuously pleasing. ‘“ Halte dich 
ans Schéne !” he exclaims.' ‘ Vom Schénen lebt das Gute 
im Menschen, und auch seine Gesundheit.” And in full 
accord with the system of Shaftesbury he defines,’ “ Echte 
Tugend ist Stiirke des Geistes ; ihr Grund ist Weisheit, ihre 
Erscheinung Schénheit.” Though art, therefore, aims to 
produce beauty, the content and significance of its forms are 
co-extensive with the elements of the beauty at which it 
aims: “ Kunst ist dem Wesen nach: Darstellung des Gétt- 
lichen. Géttlich ist das Wahre, Gute, Schéne. Die Werk- 
zeuge unterscheiden die Kiinste. Auszusprechen ist keine : 
jede spricht sich in Taten aus: ein offenbarGeheimnis. Die 
héchste Kunst ist die, wo die ganze Menschheit Organ wird, 
und ihr Leben Darstellung des Gottlichen.” * 

This last definition, though not quite pertinent to the 
present subject, is not uninteresting in itself, and is strik- 
ingly similar to a celebrated paragraph in which Feuchters- 
leben’s friend and first editor, Friedrich Hebbel, applied the 
term conscience not merely to the esthetic sense of man, but 
to poetry itself, which he called the conscience of God :— ‘ 


‘* Wenn mansich den Weltgeist ungefiihr auf dieselbe Weise in die Welt, 
wie den Menschengeist in den Leib versenkt vorstellen darf, so ist die 
Poesie fiir ihn, was das Gewissen fiir den Menschen : das Organ der inneren 
Freiheit in der iitusseren Gebundenheit, und eben deshalb unzerbrechliches 
und sich von selbst allem ins Dasein Hervortretenden anlegendes Mass. 
Das Gewissen wird unstreitig nur dann aufgefasst, wie es aufgefasst werden 
soll, wenn man darin nicht mehr die blosse Negation des menschlichen 
Tuns von einem sogenannten héheren Standpunkt herab erblickt, sondern 
das Allerpositivste im Menschen, ja das allein wahrhaft Menschliche ; der 
Mensch hat seine sittliche Bildung erst dann vollendet, wenn er, natiirlich 


1Vol. m1, p. 376. 
? Vol. v, p. 312. 

v, p. 304. 
‘Tagebiicher herausgegeben von R. M. Werner, Berlin, 1903, 11, p. 422, 
No, 3191. 
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im umgekehrten Sinn, als dem gewéhnlichen, worin dieser Héhepunkt der 
Sittlichkeit freilich eben so leicht zu erreichen ist, als der sokratische des 
Wissens unseres Nichtwissens in der Weisheit, kein Gewissen mehr hat, 
wenn er den Zwiespalt zwischen Sollen und Wollen in sich gelést und sich 
nur noch im Gesetz als seiend fiihlt. Eben so ist auch die Poesie das Posi- 
tivste des Weltgeistes, und auch von ihm kann man sagen, dass er sein Ziel 
erst dann erreicht hat, wenn es keine Poesie mehr geben, das heisst, wenn 
der Widerspruch zwischen Idee und Erscheinung aufgehoben und alles 
poetisch sein wird. Es ist hiemit nicht etwa auf ein blosses Bild abge- 
sehen, sondern die Tatsache der Poesie im Makrokosmus entspricht durch- 
aus der Tatsache des Gewissens im Mikrokosmus, sie deutet auf dassellie 
Bediirfnis und hat denselben Zweck.’’ 


In 1886, in an address delivered on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Harvard University, 
James Russell Lowell set up this ideal of a college educa- 
tion :' “ Let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every 
youth who is put under our charge; not a conventional 
gentleman, but a man of culture, a man of intellectual 
resource, a man of public spirit, a man of refinement, with 
that good taste which is the conscience of the mind, and that 
conscience which is the good taste of the soul.” The final 
antithesis is, as we see, the culmination of a long tradition 
in philosophy and aphoristic lore. It would be superfluous to 
prove Lowell’s acquaintance with Shaftesbury, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Matthew Arnold ; it is probable that he knew Gerard, 
Gracién, and Rivarol, doubtful whether he knew Feuchters- 
leben, highly improbable that he knew Hebbel ; but certain 
that he knew Joubert; for the library of Harvard Uni- 
versity contains a copy of the Pensées, Essais et Maximes of 
Joubert with Lowell’s autograph on the title page. Lowell 
probably felt that he was making use of a literary common- 
place, though a good one. He may or may not have been 
conscious that he was giving it a more effective form than 
it had ever had before. But it would seem decent to accord 


1 Prose Works, Boston, 1892, vol. v1, pp. 177f. 
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him at least as good a title to originality as that which he 
did not begrudge to Sir Francis Bacon ;' for 


-«« “We men through our old bit of song run, 
Until one just improves on the rest, 

And we call a thing his, in the long run, 
Who utters it clearest and best.’’ 


Gui_p Howarp. 


‘Poetical Works, ed. cit., vol. 1v, pp. 197. 
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Entremés del Licenciado Luis Quifiones de Benavente. 
Figuras 
Anton, vejete 
Lorenzo 
Escribano. 
(Salen Antén, vexete, y Lorenzo, Alcaldes.) 


\ Alcaldes. 


Lorenzo, la Duquesa mi sefiora 
como acertar en el lugar desea 
y la bara de alcalde en vos emplea, 
si pensdis usar della de manera 
quel concejo de vos se satisfaga, 
ésta es la bara y buen provecho os haga. 
. ¢Pues ela de comer? 
¢Quién tal a hecho? 
Como decis que me haga buen provecho. 
Gozeisla muchos afios. 
Escribano, 
éste es judio, 
No, sino cristiano ; 
porqué lo preguntais ? 
Qué lindas flores, 
por parecerse 4 mis antecesores. 
. % Qué le diréis que ya no esté muy dicho ? 
Sefior, para decir seis pesadumbres 
que toquen 4 malicias y berdades, 
nunca faltan al hombre necedades. 
Esté muy apurada esa materia. 
Pues esperad, le apretaré la herida ; 
beréis si esté apurada 6 escondida. 
498 
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Es 

Tor 

Ese 

Lo 

Ese 

Lor 
| Ese 

| Lor 


Hagase el juramento que es ya tarde. 
Juremos pues. 

Hincad las dos rodillas. 

Ya estan hincadas. 

Echad aca las manos. 


. 4 Las manos para qué? 


Para ponellas en esta cruz. 
En esa cruz tomadlas ; 


y prega 4 Dios no me pongiis de espaldas. 
qué decis ? 


‘El miedo no me dexa, 


. Por que? 


En vos es treta vieja. 
Sois un binagre, viue Cristo ! 
Si yo fuere vinagre, alcalde honrrado, 
ya con la hiel vinerades mezclado. 
Lebantaos por San Pedro, que renueba 
las Ilagas viejas : ay tan gran miseria ! 
Escrivano mirad, si ay mds materia. 
Calle y dexelo ya. 
Ya yo lo dexo. 
Hazed un parlamento en el concejo 
como es uso y costumbre 4 los alcaldes 
que entran de nuebo. 

(Siéntanse) 
Vaya un parlamento. 
In Dei nomine amen. 
Es testamento. 


Si, testamento es. 
Aqui yo no le apruebo. 


Como abéis de aprouarle si es el nuebo ? 


Escrivano, 
decid que no me hayan 4 Ja mano, 
que no me ahorro con el més amigo. 
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Ant. 
Lor. 
Lor. 
Ant. 
Lor. 
Ant 
Lor. 
Ant, 
Lor. 
Ese. 
Lor. 
Ant. 
Lor. 
Ant. 
3 Lor. 
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Proseguid adelante. 
Ya persigo ; 
Sepan quantos 

Es escritura ? 
Y crara. 
No la entiendo. 
Esa es vuestra desventura, 
no querer entender vien la escritura, 
Decid el parlamento. 
Ya le digo. 
Proseguid adelante. 
Yo persigo. 
Sepan quantos me oyeren en concejo 
que porque so tan mozo no soy viejo: 
como le dixo muy cunpridamente 
nuestra sebolla abrando con los nabos 
que el agradecimiento es como el rébano 
que ajuda 4 dixerir lo que halla 4 mano, 
y él se queda en el cuerpo bueno y sano 
ascuas y nos y nos pernucas vita eterna, 
que Lucas se haze un ascua en la tauerna. 
Lindo razonamiento. 
De su ingenio, 
y los latines son cosa escojida. 
Mexores que los vuestros. 
Yo en mi vida 
e hablado latin. 

. Si, abéis abrado. 

4 Yo latin? 

Vos latin. 

Esto me afrixe. 

Quando? 

Quando dixisteis crucifixe. 

Sois un puerco. 


PSP 
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Ior. No soy, mas lo procuro 
que con ser estaré de vos siguro. 
Ant. ; Que delgadez de cholla! 
Lor. Vien delgado : 
lo hilaré para vos si en eso topa. 
Ant. Hilaréis lo que soys. 
Tor. ;, Lo que soy ? 
Ant. Estopa. 
Lor. Si soy estopa, retiraos os ruego, 
que no est bien la estopa junto al fuego. 
Ant. Con aquesas malicias y esa flema 
me estdis asando. 
Tor, Yo no 0s aso, amigo : 
mas para quando os asen os perdigo. 


(Sale un correo) 


Correo. Sefiores alcaldissimos entiendan ; 
yo soy un correyssimo que vengo 
caminando 4 las beynte y apresissima ; 
traygo de la duquesa esta cartissima. 

Lor, Y aun parecéis por dios habladosissimo : 
mas antes que le“is sauer deseo 
qué seré la muger del ques correo ? 

Cor. Que correa y no de las més feas. 

Lor, Si, que del cuero salen las correas. 

Cor. Como vuestra merced bien saue. 


Ant. Leed la carta. 
(Lee) 


Eseri. Por ésta sabréis como Dios a sido servido 
llevarme 4 mi caro hijo, pidoos ternisimamente 
que os cubrdis las cauezas y lloréis, dando 4 entender 


mi gran dolor. Vuestra Sefiora. 
Anton. A bos os toca, alcalde, la respuesta. 
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Pues si toca 4 mi, deci escribano, 
Sefiora duca... 
rat Ant. ; Que decis duquesa ! 
t vos queréis que no os tenga por jumento ? 
Lor, Calla, que sabéis vos de cumprimientos? Sefiora 
duca, 4 nuesa noticia a llegado como sea muerto ¢| 
Sefior Duque, y quisiera cada uno de nosotros tener 
un duquito en el cuerpo para servir 4 su merced ; mas 
esto no puede ser; consuélela aquella historia que 
diz beati quin dole me morianto, que las beatas no 
tienen unto y no somos més conpridos porque nos 
queremos poner 4 llorar. 
Anton. No a de yr esa carta que es afrenta. 
Lor. Si ira, que la duca tendra quexa. 
Anton. Si tal fuere, me corten una oreja. 
Lor. Mirad lo que apostdis en ese caso ; 
que no ay quien no os la pegue 4 cada passo. 
Ant. Ofd, por mal no haréis commigo vaza, 
mas llevado por bien con una cuerda 
me llevaréis aunque de lana sea 
hasta Jerusalem. 
Lor. Y no lo hierra: 
eso hareislo por yr 4 buesa tierra 
qualquier caualgadura, 
que es cierto 
que yendo 4 un lugar camina mucho. 
| Anton. Desenganaos que es gran pasién la vuestra 
y contra un pecador. 
Lor. No os dé Dios gusto ; 
que mayor fué la vestra contra un justo. 
Ant. Muy gran cruz tengo en vos 
si yo supiera llevarla, 
Lor. No llevarla es cosa nueba ; 
mas sabréis ayudar 4 quien la lleva. 
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Lor. 


Mar. 


Ant. 


Mar. 


Anton. Dexad por Dios, dexad de perseguirme ! 


y ponedme en la cruz luego un clabo. 

El clabo ponédosle vos que estaréis cierto 

pues pusisteis en tres vestro maestro. 
(Sale Marisabidilla). 

A mf prenderme ay tal atreuiamiento ! 

quexaréme al concejo 4 boz en grito : 

la defensa, Sefiores, es delito: 

faborézcanme leales de la villa. 


Quién soys hermana ? 
Marisabidilla. 


Ant. 4 Qué es el playto? 


Mar. 


Yo saliendo de casa 

quando el galgo del cura acaso pasa ; 
yo lIleuaua en la mano una garrocha ; 
fueme 4 morder ; huy, fueme siguiendo, 
y yo por estar que no me siga 

dile con la garrocha en la barriga. 
Llévenla presa. 

No la lleven presa, 

si le quiso morder, no abia de dalle. 


. Con el cabo bastaua que le diera, 


y no con el rejon quando eso fuera. 

No Sefior, no bastaua con el clabo, 

yba el perro 4 morderle con el rabo ; 
suéltenla luego que la ley lo manda. 
Dadme escrita esa ley, 

Lengua maldita, 

solo vos podéis dar la ley escrita. 

Yo quiero hazer estas amistades ; 
pedidle allf perdén ; llegad que es lema. 
Perdonad que esto a sido cierta tema. 


Finis. Laus Deo. 
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The present entremés, the sixth and final division of the 
series Los Alcaldes Encontrados, may offer but little of 
interest perhaps, save the fact that, although of the reper- 
tory of the most applauded of the entremesistas from the days 
of Lope ' down, it has remained until now unpublished. 

Rosell in the first volume of the collected works of Bena- 
vente * reproduces exactly the number and order of the pieces 
as they appear in the first edition of the Jocoséria* ; for his 
second volume, which appeared two years later, he had to 
rely upon such collection as he could make from out the 
various early eclectic volumes of which he had acquaintance, 
such as the Turdes Apacibles de Gustoso Entretenimento 
(1663), the Ociosidad Entretenida (1668), and others of that 
nature, as well as among the manuscripts in the private 
libraries to which he had access. That there were several 
which he was not permitted to consult—among them almost 
certainly that of Salva—may be inferred from a line in the 
Advertencia of the second volnme. “Tenemos noticia de 


otras copias que hemos solicitado y no ha sido posible 
adquirir, porque, 6 en efecto andan perdidas 6 se guardan 
como joyas inestimables, aunque nos inclinamos 4 creer que 
no lo serfén mucho cuando yacen tan reservadas.” Among 


Miré Vénus festiva 
Ai nifio Amor, y dijo: 
* Dolor alegre de los cielos, hijo, 
4A donde estan las gracias que ninguna 
De todas tres parece ?’’ 
Y el nifio respondié, como ya crece, 
‘Madre no busque ya de tantas una ; 
Porque sepa que estin, y justamente 
Todas juntas en Luis de Benavente. 
( Laurel de Apolo). 
2 Libros de Antafio, Vol. 1. Madrid, 1872. 
‘Jocoséria, Burlas veras, 6 reprehensién moral y festiva de los desordenes pub- 
licos, en doce entremeses representados y veinte cuatro cantados. Wan insertas seis 
loas y seis jdcaras, etc. Mad., 1645. Cf. Barrera, Catdlogo del Teatro An- 


tiguo Espanol, 1860, p. 32. 
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those to which he did have access was that of Duran, and it 
was from the Cartapacio de Entremeses here—judging from a 
hint given by Menéndez y Pelayo—that he seems to have 
taken the first four parts of the Alcaldes Encontrados—“ este 
bellisimo entremés ” as he calls it—here definitely attributed 
to Benavente. Not that they were quite unknown before 
this, however, as the first four parts had been published as 
early as 1635 in the Segunda Parte || de los || Comedias || del 
Maestro || Tirso de || Molina, || etc., where in company with 
twelve comedies there are twelve entremeses. This is the 
volume the paternity of which Tirso denied almost entirely. 
“La dedico,”—it is to the “ Congregacién-de los mercaderes 
de libros de la corte ””—“ destas doze comedias cuatro que son 
mias en mi nombre, y en el de sus duefios, Jas otras ocho,” ! 
etc. The entremeses are not even mentioned. Despite this 
denial on the part of Tellez, Barrera in 1860 had given him 
the Alealdes series entire, and Hartzenbusch in his edition 
of Tirso for the Biblioteca de Autores Espaitoles (tomo vy) 
attributed to him the five which have recently been repub- 
lished in the Ateneo Series under the title Hntremeses del 
Siglo XVII atribuidos al Maestro Tirso de Molina.* 

Rosell was acquainted with Tirso’s Segunda Parte which 
he mentions in the note p. viii of his second volume. Here, 
continuing, he states that “otras partes hay impresas tam- 
bien, pero plagadas de desatinos.”” Where they were printed 
—these otras partes which must correspond to the fifth and 
sixth partes as we now have them,—he does not say. At 


1 The four parts must be here counted as one entremés. 

?Cotarelo in his edition of the Comedias de Tirso in the Nueva Biblioteca 
de Autores Espafioles asserts that of the five here mentioned, two at least, El 
Gabacho, and La Malcontenta are also by Benavente. Of the remaining 
three of the Segunda Parte, La Venta (no. 1) is probably by Quevedo (cf. 
Mérimée, Essai sur la Vie et les (Euvres de Quevedo, p. 398 ; also, to the con- 
trary, Barrera, p. 312); no. 11, Las Coches, is certainly by Benavente, as 
is probably no. 8, El Negro, although Cotarelo offers uv opinion. 
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the time of his writing, however, they had already gone on 
record in Barrera, p. 605, where they were listed as unpub- 
lished, [Cuad. de mss. Antig. 4°], and were attributed, 
hypothetically, to Tirso; and in 1899 Paz y Melia in the 
Catélogo de Piezas del Teatro Manuscritas mentions them as 
still unedited, although attributing them to Benavente.! 
Shortly after this,? however, Menéndez y Pelayo brought 
out, from the only copy known to exist, a reprint of the 
Flor de Entremeses y Sainetes de Diferentes Autores,’ in 
which, together with eight others by Benavente (the volume 
contains some twenty hitherto unidentified entremeses) is an 
entremés de Los Alealdes Encontrados (p. 153) corres- 
ponding to the part v‘ as cited by both Barrera and Paz y 
Melia, and confirming the conjecture of the latter as to 
authorship. 

The manuscript of the sixth and final part is of seven 
pages, 4°. Some attempt at punctuation has here been 
made, and accents have been added. 


G. L. Lincory. 


1 Page 18. Alcaldes (Los Encontrados). Entremés del. Lic. L. Quifone 
de Benavente. 5a y 6a partes, etc. l. del S. XVII. Inéditos, segiin Barrera, 
que le atribuye 4 Tirso de Molina. 

2The Segunda Edicién, corregida, is of 1903. Fortanet, Madrid. 

5... “carece de portada en el tinico ejemplar conocido, y sélo de los 
preliminares se infiere que su titulo hubo de ser Flor de Entremeses y Saine- 
tes de Diferentes Autores, y el afio de la edicién 1757. 

‘El Bachiller Mantuano in his Entremeses del Siglo XVII, etc., errs 
where he states that part Iv is to be found in this collection. 
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XXII.—CONCERNING HUCHOWN. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature is the latest 
augmenter of the confusion that surrounds the mysterious 
medieval poet, Huchown of the Awle Ryale. If this 
volume did not bid fair to become a work of authority 
for some years to come, there would be perhaps no need 
of a study concerning Huchown. Unfortunately, however, 
misstatements are already being made, based upon its au- 
thority, and there is therefore a real need of giving the 
whole matter a thorough overhauling. It is difficult to 
realize upon what slight grounds the confident assumptions 
have been made, which credit Huchown with writing so 
vast an amount of Middle English alliterative verse. 

According to the Cambridge History “all authorities are 
now agreed” that the poem called Morte Arthure, which is 
preserved in the Thornton Ms. of Lincoln Cathedral, is the 
work of Huchown; and that the no less important Gest 
Historiale of the Destruction of Troy is his also. Minor 
works of Huchown, according to the same authority, are 
The Pistill of Suete Susane and The Awntyrs of Arthur at the 
Tarn Wathelyng. The Cambridge History further says that 
this Huchown is “in all probability to be identified with 
the statesman, Sir Hew of Eglintoun, who was a contempor- 
ary of Barbour, who was about twenty-one in 1342 when 
he was knighted, and who died about the end of 1376 or 
the beginning of 1377.” If we accept these statements of 
Mr. Giles, the scholar for whom the Cambridge editors 
stand sponsors, we must accord twenty-five thousand lines 
of some of the best alliterative verse in English literature to 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun. It is my contention that we have 
no reason to ascribe to him any poetry whatever in its 
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extant form ; and that Huchown of the Awle Ryale, who- 
ever he may have been, can lay claim to nothing except the 


three hundred and sixty-four lines of The Pistill of Sucte 
Susane. 
**Quoth Hutchon, ‘I am wiel ‘wee 
I think we may do waur.’”’? 


It is necessary at the outset to quote the somewhat 
extended passage in the Cronykil of Andrew of Wyntoun,? 
which is the sole reference in medieval literature to the 
poet Huchown. In the course of his outline of world- 
history, Andrew comes to Leo, Emperor of Rome. Then 
follows (book V, Chapter x11, lines 4258-4360) : — 


‘*And qwhen pis Leo (was) emperoure 
Kynge of Brettan was Arthoure, 
pat wan al Frawnsse and Lumbardy, 
Gyan, Gaskoyn and Normanday, 
(Burgon) Flanderis and Brabande, 
Henaude, Holande and Goutlande, 
Sweys, Swetheryk and Norway, 
Denmark, Irland and Orknaye ; 
And al pe Ilis in pe se 
Subiet war til his pouste ; 
And al pir landis euir ilkane 
To be crowne of Brettane 
He ekyt hail, and made paim fre, 
Bot subdit til his realte, 
With out serwis or homage, 
Or ony payment of trewage 
Mad to Rome, as befor pai 
Lange tyme oyssit for to pay. 
(Qwharfor) pe state of be impyre, 
Hely mowit into gret ire, 
pe hawtane (message) til hym sende 
pat wryttyn in be Brute is kende ; 


‘Allan Ramsay, Christ’s Kirk on the Green, canto ii, stanza 3. 
7 Scottish Text Society, 1904-05, vol. 1v, pp. 18-27. Two parallel texts 
are there given ; my quotation is from the second. Words in brackets are 


supplied from other ss. 
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And Huchon of be Aule Reale 

In til his Gest Historyalle 

Hast tretyt bat mater cunnandly 

Mar sufficiande ban to pronowns can I. 
As in our mater we procede, 

Sum (man) may fal pis buk to rede 2 

Sal cal pe auttoure to rekles, a 

And argw perchans his connandnes, 

Syn Hucheon of pe Aule Realle 

In til his Gest Historyalle, 

Qwhen kynge of Brettan was Arthoure, 

Callyt Lucyus Hyberyus emperoure. 

Hucheon baythe and pe auttour 

Gyltles ar of gret erroure. 

For pe auttouris fyrst to say, 

pe storis qwha pat wil assay 

Off Iber, Frere Martyn and Wyncens 

Wrat storis to cun diligens. 

And Orosyus, all foure, 

pat mony storis hade seyn oure, 

Callit noucht pis Lucyus emperoure 

Qwhen kynge of Bretan was Arthoure ; 

Bot of be Brute be story sayis 

3 pat Lucyus Hyberus in his dayis 

i Was of pe hee state procuratoure, 

4 Noupir callit hym kynge, na emperoure. 

Fra blame pan was the auttour qwyte, 

et As befor hym he fande to wryte ; 

And men of gud discrecion 

; Sulde excusse and loyff Hucheon 

: pat cunnande was in littratur. 

: He made a gret Gest of Arthure, 

And pe Awntyr of Gawane, 

pe Pistil! als of Suet Susane. 

He was curyousse in his stille, 

Fayr of facunde and subtile, 

And ay to pleyssance hade delyte, 

Mad in metyr meit his dyte, 

Litil or noucht neuir the lesse 

Wauerande fra be suythfastnes. 

Hade he callyt Lucyus procuratoure, 


? This word is variously spelled Epistill, epystyll, and pistill, 
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Qwhar pat he callit hym emperoure, 
He had ma grewit be cadence 
pan had relewit pe sentence. 

Ane emperoure, in propyrte, 

A commawndour sulde callit be ; 
Lucyus swylk micht haf beyn kende 
Be pe (message) pat he sende. 

Heyr sufficiande excusacyonys 

For wilful defamacionys ; 

He mon be war in mony thynge 

pat wil hym kep fra mysdoynge. 

Off Arthouris gret douchtynes, 
His worschep and his prysse prowes, 
His conquest and his ryale state, 

Huchon in his Gestis wrait, 

As in bis buk befor I wrate, 

How he helde in to his sheris 

His Tabil Rounde wipe his Ducheperis, 
How pat he tuk syne his (wayage) 

Fra Lucyus had sende hym pe (message), 
Til Italy withe hie mychtis 

Off kyngis, lordis, and of knychtis, 
And discomfit be emperoure, 

And wan gret worshcpe and honoure 
Off Frawnsse nere be bordowris set, 

In were as pai togedyr met, 

And of tresson til hym don 

Be Mordrede, his systyr son, 

Qwharfor in hast he coym agan, 

And wibe lym faucht in to Brettan, 
Qwhar he and his Rounde Tabil qwyte 
Was wndon and discomfyte, 

Hucheon has tretyt curyously 

In Gest of Brutis aulde story. 

Bot of his ded and his last ende 

I fande na wryt couythe mak it kende 
Sen I fande nane pat par of wrate, 

I will say na mar pan I wate. 

Bot qwhen pat he had fouchten fast, 
Eftyr in til ane Ile he past, 

Sare wondit, to be lechit par, 

And eftyr he was seyn na mare.’’ 


The interpretation of the foregoing passage 
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portant for our purposes, I venture to point out the salient 
facts, however patent they may be. 

1. Andrew, in compiling his history, is borrowing freely 
from the Brut, and does not hesitate to give it as his most 
important authority. This is corroborated by his practice 
elsewhere.’ 

2. Andrew’s list of Arthur’s conquests is taken obviously 
from the Brut, though he also recommends Huchown’s tell- 
ing of the story, particularly the terms of the emperor’s 
‘hawtane message.’ 

3. As between Huchown and the Brut, on a question of 
authority, he prefers the Brut. 

4, Nevertheless, Huchown was a very fine writer, and 
quite excusable for his trifling error, due, very likely, to the 


necessities of (alliterative) metre. 
5. Huchown’s geste of the rest of Arthur’s story is highly 


recommended by Andrew. 


'At least six extensive passages are taken by Andrew from the Brut, viz. 
ll. 3288-6005, 6177-6278, 9552-9893, 11194-11673, 12910-15378, 24731- 
24850. I quote these figures from Professor Skeat, who gives extracts 
from each passage in Pt. rv of his edition of The Bruce (Early Eng. Text 
Soc., 1889, pp. xxxvi-xli). It is worth while observing that a misinter- 
pretation of some lines in Andrew has succeeded in fastening upon John 
Barbour a mythical Brut, which the good archdeacon had merely cited as 
authority. The linesare: 


‘‘Off Hiber thai come halyly 
Tha we oys to call Yrschery, etc... . 
Bot, be the Brwte, yit Barbare sayis, 
Off Yrschry all othir-wayis, 
That Gurgwnt-Badruk quhille was Kyng, 
And Bretayne had in governyng.’’ 11, 767. 


Here ‘be,’ ‘by,’ means ‘‘according to,’’ as in the expression ‘by the 
book.” This line is absolutely the only authority for the oft-repeated 
statement (found on p. 103 of the Cambridge History) that Barbour was the 
author of a Brut. Wherever Andrew refers to the Brut, Lazamon’s Brut 
will answer perfectly well as the one intended. But it is more likely he 
was thinking of some one of the prose redactions. 
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6. Nevertheless, it does not make Andrew acquainted 
with the details of Arthur’s death, nor does Wyntoun’s 
other source, the Brut. 

7. In addition to the Great Geste of Arthwr, Huchown 
made an Awntyr of Gawayn, and The Pistill of Sucte 
Susane. 

The dispute over the identity of these poems has a history 
of more than a hundred years. It can best be understood 
after a brief survey of its course. 

Sir Hew of Eglintoun was first connected with Huchown 
by John Pinkerton, who, in the Preliminaries to his edition 
of Old Scottish Poems in 1792, writes as follows (pp. 
xxxiv f.) :— 

‘In the edition of Barbour’s Bruce, London, 1790, vol. 1, p. xx, xxi, 
some extracts are given from Winton, mentioning a Hucheon of the Awle 
Ryall, who wrote the romances of Arthur and Gawan, and the Epistle of 
Susanna. As from Nisbet, 1, p. 389, 11, 115, &c., it appears that Hucheon 
was the old Scotish mode, a suspicion arises that this poet is Sir Hew of 
Eglinton, mentioned by Dunbar as preceding Winton in time, for his 
lament is often chronological. However this be, no other Hucheon is 
known in the bibliography of romances.’’ 

Pinkerton did not, however, start upon the slippery road 
of identification of extant poems as Huchown’s. This was 
reserved for George Chalmers, who, in his edition of Lind- 
say’s poems in 1806, tells us' that the Awntyrs of Gawayn 
referred to by Andrew of Wyntoun must be Golagros and 
Gawayn. Unfortunately this poem had already been claimed 
by Pinkerton as the production of Clerk of Tranent, owing 
to the testimony of William Dunbar in his poem, The Lament 
for the Makaris.? It was this poem which Pinkerton had 
used in his identification of Huchown with Sir Hew. 


‘Vol. 1, p. 102. 
2 


**Clerk of Tranent eik he hes tane 
That maid the anteris of Gawane.’’ 
( Works, ed. Small, 1, p. 50. ) 
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David Laing, in his Select Remains of Early Scottish Poetry, 
1822, was the first, I think, to identify the poem called The 
Pistill of Suete Susane, which we have in several Mss., as the 
work of Huchown. Next, Sir Frederick Madden, in 1839, 
claimed that the great Gest of Arthur, referred to by Andrew 
of Wyntoun, was none other than one of the finest English 
poems of the Middle Ages, Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight 
—a view, it should be said, instantly combated by Dr. 
Richard Morris with considerable vigor. 

Messrs. Panton and Donaldson, in their edition of the 
Gest Historiale of the Destruction of Troy, a poem of over 
fourteen thousand lines, pointed out that the author of this 
poem must be the author of the Morte Arthure, and that this 
author must be Huchown. 

A more serious attempt to identify Huchown’s work was 
that of Professor Moritz Trautmann, in the first volume of 
Anglia. By word-lists and other tests he tried to show that 
Gawayn and the Grene Knight, The Pearl, Cleanness (or are 
we now to call it Purity?) and Patience, are by a single 
author, the Zroy Gest by another, Golagros and Gawayn by 
athird, and The Awntyrs of Arthur at the Tarn Wathelyng, by 
a fourth, while the Morte Arthure and The Pistill of Suete 
Susane, alone must be by Huchown, whom he accepts as Sir 
Hew of Eglintoun. 

Ten Brink, in his English Literature,’ confines Huchown’s 
work to The Pistil/, and admits that there is reason in the 
identification of Huchown with Sir Hew. It will be seen 
that the present writer is merely following ten Brink in his 
insistence upon this moderate view of the case. Ten Brink, 
however, thought that Huchown’s poem must have been the 
source of the Morte Arthure. 

At this point the question seems to have slumbered, until 


' English edition, vol. 1, p. 50. 
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The Awntyrs of Arthur was brought up in a volume of 
Scottish alliterative poems from the Scottish Text Society in 
1897, where Mr. Amours contended that there was strong 
internal evidence for identifying the author of this poem as 
the author of Morte Arthure, and that both poems were written 
by Huchown. Mr. Amours, however, denied that Huchown 
could be Sir Hew of Eglintoun. 

The time was ripe, evidently, in this welter of conflicting 
opinions, for some one to rise and, by that right which 
genius always claims of appropriating the good ideas of 
others, to assemble all this mass of material and give it final 
utterance. As usual, the kind goddess Nature provided the 
man in the person of Mr. George Neilson of Glasgow. One 
day he found in the manuscript collection of the University 
of Glasgow, known as the Hunterian, a manuscript bearing 
the mystic shelf mark of T—4—1. This volume, written 
about the middle of the fourteenth century by the hand of 
one Frampton, contained Guido’s History of the Destruction 
of Troy, the Deeds of Alexander by Leo, the arch-presbyter, 
The Itinerary of Turpin, the Book of Marco Polo, the Boo/: 
of Brother Odoricus on the Turks, and the /tinerary of John 
Mandeville, knight of St. Albans, all in Latin, altogether a 
delightful compilation, and just the one needed to start work 
upon Huchown. Briefly, Neilson’s task was to show from 
this volume that the tremendous alliterative poem called The 
Wars of Alexander, of which the fragment that remains to 
us runs to 5677 lines, was directly translated by Huchown 
from the text of the arch-priest Leo contained in this Ms., 
while the alliterative Destruction of Troy already mentioned 
was translated similarly from the text of this ms. When the 
writer, Sir Hew of Eglintoun, was employed on missions to 
England and France he found it impossible to take this 
great volume with him, and therefore in the parts of his 
translation which he wrote abroad he had as his source some 
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other and similar, let us say, pocket edition of Guido. Mr. 
Neilson tried to show, too, that the Jfinerary of Sir John 
Mandeville, also contained in this volume, was employed by 
Huchown when he wrote the Alexander, the Morte Arthure, 
The Pearl, and Cleanness and Patience. The next step in 
his search for new material for his beloved Huchown was to 
explain that the alliterative poem entitled Titus and Ves- 
pasian, which tells of the fall of Jerusalem and the enter- 
taining story of Titus and his father’s wasps, must also have 
been by Huchown, since it borrowed directly from both the 
Troy and the Alexander. Having thus squeezed dry this 
portly folio, Mr. Neilson sought other fields. 

New material was fortunately at hand. Huchown pos- 
sessed a considerable knowledge of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of the Kings of Britain, and this he, of course, got 
from a volume in the Hunterian collection, namely, that 
known as U—7—25. This copy of Geoffrey, and only this 
copy, furnished material for Huchown in Titus, Morte Ar- 
thure, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, The Awntyrs of Arthur, 
Cleanness and Patience, The Pearl, and three new poems 
with which our list of the works attributed to Huchown 
concludes. These are Erkenwald, an alliterative legend 
printed in Horstmann’s collection ; the famous Wynner and 
Wastoure, and The Parlement of the Three Ages, which bor- 
rowed not only from this, but also from Alerander, Troy, 
Mandeville, and, according to Neilson, every other poem in 
the series. 

One more step in the search for sources contented him. 
This was a proof that the Trental of St. Gregory was the 
source in large measure of Cleanness and Patience, The 
Awntyrs of Arthur, and Erkenwald, Mr. Neilson accepted 
every other poem mentioned in this discussion as undoubt- 
edly the work of Huchown. He annexed Trautmann’s 
arguments that the Morte Arthwre was by Huchown, but 
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denied all his arguments against other identifications. He 
accepted Amours’s identification of The Awntyrs of Arthur 
as Huchown’s Awntyrs of Gawain, but denied his arguments 
against the identification of Huchown with Sir Hew; and 
so it went with the others. He accepted Gollancz’s identifi- 
cation of the author of the Parlement with Wynner and 
Wastoure, but denied his theory that they were English 
poems. We have here 40,000 lines of the very meat of 
Middle English literature identified as the work of a Scoteli- 
man. Obviously, it was time for English scholars to assert 
their rights. 

The discussion was carried on through 1900 and 1901 in 
the columns of the Atheneum, beginning May, 1900, when 
the ms. T—4—1 was announced. 

In December of the same year Mr. Henry Bradley 
denied that Huchown, whoever he was, was a Scotchman. 
Wyntoun, said Mr. Bradley, did not show that Huchown 
was a Scotchman, in fact said nothing about his nationality. 
Moreover, the knowledge of local topography in The Awn- 
tyrs of Arthur, which, be it said, Mr. Bradley admits as 
Huchown’s, would only have been possessed by a native of 
Cumberland, since the region of Tarn Wathelyng, Ingle- 
wood, and Plumpton, is there described. Huchown could 
not possibly be Sir Hew, since the term Huchon in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a separate name from 
Hue, although derived originally from the old French 
accusative Huchon or Hue. As a substitute for Huchown 
of the Awle Ryale, Mr. Bradley called attention to John 
Huchon, who appears in the patent rolls as a native of 
Kent in 1379. As to what Andrew meant by the Awle 
Ryale, Mr. Bradley was not prepared to say, but he did not 
see why Awle Ryale should necessarily mean “the king’s 
hall” of Scotland. Mr. Bradley, being an Oxford man, 
asked why not Oriel College, Oxford, which, founded by 
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King Edward II, was known throughout the fourteenth 
century as “ Aula Regis” and which may even have owed 
its name “Oriel” to a false etymology of this phrase? If 
not Oriel, said Mr. Bradley, then Brasenose College, Oxford, 
or as a last resort, King’s Hall, Cambridge, which at that 


time 
a greet collegge, 
Men clepen the Solerhalle at Cantebregge.’’ 


Another Mr. Neilson, this time Mr. T. A. Neilson, next 
brought forward a document of the middle of the thirteenth 
century in which according to the Assize rolls of North- 
umberland of the Surtees Society, page 90, Scottish reivers 
burglarized the house of Hugo de Aula near Ryhull, pro- 
nounced then as spelled now, Ryal. 

A week later Mr. Henry Bradley had found southern 
rhymes in Morte Arthure to prove, no longer that it was by 
a Cumberland man, but by a writer in the south of England. 
The rhymes “riche,” “liche,” in the Susan, and “ gold,” 
“bold,” in the Awntyrs of Arthur speak for themselves ; 
and he asks, with good reason, if the writer of Morte Arthure 
was a Scotchman why does he spend so much time in the 
praise of English knights in Morte Arthure, and in his only 
reference to his native country address it as ‘“ scathell Scot- 
land,” or “ turbulent Scotland ?” 

The Glasgow scholar at once replied with a blast of docu- 
ments to prove Sir Hew of Eglintoun identical with Huch- 
own. He claimed that persons of such nobility as the lords 
of Lovat were called Huchown in 1416 and Hew in 1471. 
He further added that Hew of Eglintoun was constantly on 
embassies into England and therefore would naturally have 
an English bias. As to the dialect of the poems, since 
nobody knew anything of the Scottish dialect of that day, 
southern forms might also be northern. 

Later on, Mr. Neilson pointed out that Hew of Lincoln, 
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the boy martyr, was sometimes called Huchown ; and Mr, 
Bradley rejoined that Huchown was a common English 
name, and not merely Scotch. 

A few months later, Mr. Neilson announced those diseoy- 
eries with regard to Titus and other poems which I have 
already summarized, and on the 15th of June Professor 
Gollancz of University College, London, battered away at 
the Titus-Troy matter. The details in which the Titvs 
agrees with Troy, said he, are commonplaces; and thie 
details which the author of Morte Arthure may have bor- 
rowed concerning the fall of Jerusalem might have come 
directly from Hegesippus or Josephus without any connec- 
tion with the English Titus. The latter poem, Mr. Gol- 
lancz thought, was from the southwest of England; and he 
called attention to the fact that it did not pronounce the final 
e, while Morte Arthure observes the -e regularly. 

Mr. Bradley in the same number fired a shot at the same 
problem. Obviously, said he, Morte Arthure is not derived 
from Titus, but whatever plagiarism there may have been 
was certainly from Morte Arthure to Titus. The dragon 
banner and its destruction, upon which Mr. Neilson had 
laid much stress as common to these poems, Mr. Bradley 
points out as an old Arthurian tradition, a mere common- 
place of romantic poetry. 

It was time for Mr. Neilson, if he wished his fortress to 
be saved, to make a sortie into the enemy’s country, and in 
the issue of October 26, 1901, he coolly appropriated the 
poem I have already mentioned, The Parlement of the Three 
Ages, in the name of Huchown, since it quoted the plot of 
the opening of Troy. Now The Parlement of the Three Ages 
as well as The Pearl and Wynner and Wastour was the 
peculiar property of Mr. Gollancz, who had just edited the 
poem. To have this work claimed for a Scotchman was too 
much, and the English professor on the third of November, 
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1901, brought his case before the Philological Society of 
London. 

According to Mr. Gollancz, the identification of Hew of 
Eglintoun with Huchown of the Awle Ryale was improb- 
able, since Wyntoun would not have been so familiar and 
condescending as to speak of a well-known knight, a justi- 
ciar of Scotland, without his proper title and without refer- 
ence to the estate of which he was the lord. Mr. Gollancz 
admitted that Wyntoun referred to Morte Arthwre, the Susan, 
and probably The Awntyrs of Arthur, but he denied that any 
knowledge of ours could derive them from a Scottish ori- 
ginal, since phonological tests were against this. The poet, 
he thought, was a Cumberland man, and his identity could 
not be proved. He did not believe that The Awntyrs was 
by the same man as the author of The Pearl. Neither did 
he believe that The Awntyrs was derived in any way from 
the Trental of Gregory, as Neilson had contended. He 
pointed out that while Mr, Neilson believed that Huchown 
had carefully written the history of the destruction of Troy 
and of the hero Jason, the author of The Parlement of the 
Three Ages, which Neilson claimed for Huchown, thought 
that Jason was a Jew, and so described him. Still less did 
he think that Wynner and Wastour was to be considered as 
Huchown’s. Determined, however, to have at least one guess 
of his own in the matter, Mr. Gollanez, being a Cambridge 
man, brought forward as a likely candidate for Huchown 
Hugo the Bukberere in the library at King’s Hall, or Christ 
College, from which he himself had honorably graduated. 
With this parting salvo, the English forces drew off in good 
order, leaving Mr. Neilson in sole possession of the proceed- 
ings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society and of the public 
press, through which he issued in vol. 32 of the first, pages 
111-150, a biographical calendar and literary estimate of 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun as Huchown of the Awle Ryale, and 
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later in 1902 published through the publishers to the Uni- 
versity his complete story of Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the 
Alliterative Poet. 

As a far-off echo of the controversy there is a paper, sup- 
posedly printed in the Scottish Antiquary, July, 1902, by 
Mr. J. T. T. Brown, which was read before the Glasgow 
Society in April of that year. From a summary of it which 
I have seen, Mr. Brown gave a sensible and helpful review 
of Mr. Neilson’s work. While agreeing with Mr. Neilson, 
as became a true Scottishman, that Huchown was certainly 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun, Mr. Brown finally concluded that 
none of the recent importations into the discussion could 
possibly be by Huchown, and probably only three of the 
remaining eight in the earlier discussion were his. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Brown’s paper, which in the summary dated 
April, 1902 he states was printed in July, 1902, has, like 
the Cock Lane ghost, materialized in rappings only, since 
no number of the Scottish Antiquary, or of any other Scot- 
tish periodical so far as I know, contains the paper in extenso. 
With this paper the subject was allowed to rest in a well 
deserved grave until a careless word of Mr. Peter Giles, 
author of the aforesaid fifth chapter in the Cambridge History 
of Literature, brings the question up once more. 

Let us take the simplest problem first. There is a 
medieval poem called The Pistill of Suete Susan. It is 
scarcely likely that two poems with this title would have 
been written, and therefore there is little reason for doubting 
that Andrew of Wyntoun meant this poem. As it at present 
exists, it is in a northern dialect, and its forms seem scarcely 
earlier than 1400. The poem treats of Susanna and the 
elders in a pleasing romantic style. 

Concerning the other two titles mentioned by Andrew of 
Wyntoun, it is to be said that no poem exists under either, 
and therefore the presumption is that these works are lost. 
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The identification of The Great Gest of Arthur with Morte 
Arthure is, however, so generally accepted at the present 
time that we must examine its claims closely. 

Mr. Giles in the Cambridge History says, it will be remem- 
bered, “that all authorities are now agreed” that Morte 
Arthure satisfies the conditions of the Great Gest referred to 
by Andrew of Wyntoun. The agreement of all authorities 
is due simply to the fact that nobody seems to have investi- 


< gated the methods by which Professor Moritz Trautmann 
a arrived at this identity. Even ten Brink, while he pointed 
ra out new objections to Trautmann’s theory, accepted his 


methods at their face value. On searching examination, 
Professor Trautmann’s evidence vanishes. 

His first proof is the familiar word-list. He cites eleven 
. parallels of words in Susan and Morte Arthure, which he 
S says occur in no other alliterative poems. The first of these, 
frape, meaning “troop,” occurs both in Chaucer and in 
Manning. The second, herbor, occurring in the form erberi 
; in Susan, arborye in Morte Arthure, occurs also in Piers 
: Plowman, 19. 5, herber. The third, maundement, occurs in 
Piers Plowman several times. Pomeri, “fruit garden,” I 
have not found in contemporary works, but the word is not 
rare from the French original. Fodemed, which Trautmann 
mistranslates “ produced,” occurs in the form foded in Wil- 
liam of Palerne, line 57 and elsewhere. Flayre, Trautmann 
quotes as meaning “smell ;’’ but in the Morte Arthure the 
. passage he cites refers to the flare that comes out of the 
dragon’s mouth and burns up the grass on the ground. 
Evidently the smell must have had something of a fiery 
flame about it. If it be flare the word is common enough. 
Neods is common in Piers Plowman (23. 55). Sert, an 
+ aphetic form of desert, meaning “for the sake of” or “by 
& the merit of,” seems to be a just parallel. Stoteyd, ‘Traut- 

mann gives as “ became mad,” but the word means “ stut- 
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tered”? and is common in alliterative poetry. I cite the 
Destruction of Troy 3. 8.81. The next word, herbergey:, 
is too common to attract attention. Trayle, the last word, 
is in Piers Plowman. We have then two, possibly three 
significant identities. 

Trautmann then gives a list of words which occur rarely 
in other alliterative poems, a list which may be equally 
neglected as proving nothing. Some of his words are sucli 
common words as clergy, meaning “ science,” eschew, whicl 
he translates as “retreat,” loselle, “ wretch,” kinrede, 
cour, trine, (which appears in Cleanness and other alliterative 
poems), middelert and maisterful. 

Trautmann’s third proof is a set of parallel passages, 
twenty-seven in all. The matter is such a vital one that | 


must beg leave to cite these supposed parallels :— 


Susanna 
he was so lele in his lawe, 3. 
thei caught the cursng of Kai, 59. 


Iam with serwe biset on everiche 
syde, 145, 

bretenet and brent, 147. 

renkes reneyed, 198. 

i hir wenches away, 213, 


for sert of hir sovereyn, 223. 
heo ne schunte for no schame, 231. 


I am sakeles of syn, 240. 
don out of dawen, 242. 
heo kevered upon hir kneos, 252. 


heef hir hondes on high, biheld heo 
to heven, 262. 


all the frape, 289. 


Morte Arthure: 
they were lele in theire lawe, 14. 
that ilke cursynge that Cayme 
kaghte, 1311. 
we are with Sarazenes besett appone 
sere halfes, 3795. 
brettenede or brynte, 3520. 
renayede renke, 3892. 
he myghte wile hyme away, 3908. 


be serte of owre lorde, 2926. 

he ne schownttes for no schame, 
3715. 

it es sakies of syne, 3992. 

done of dawes, 2056. 

couerde vp on hire kneesse, 956. 

couride on his knees, 2195. vpe he 
coueris on kneys, 4274. 

hewys hys handys on heghte, and to 
the heuene lokes, 4156. 

alle the frappe, 2163, 2804. 
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zow wakkens wandrethe, 2370. 


now wakneth heor wo, 297. 
to marke thi middel in more then he merkes thurghe the mayles the 
in thre, 320. myddes in sondyre, 2206. and 
medilles thourghe mayles thay 

merkene in sondire, 4168. 


@ this dai ar we dine, 346. to-morne or myddaye be roungene, 
1587. 
: thou sette uppon sevene, 264. thus he settez on seuene, 2131. 
- thar us not be ferde, 120. thene him thare be ferde for no faees, 
ae tharf wonde for no wight, 137. 403. : 
ruydely rored, 341. roris fulle ruydlye, 2795. 
for fulthe of thi falshed, 344. for fylth of thi selfene, 1071. 
warp of hir wedes, 124. warp of hys wedez, 901. 
withinne the sercle of sees, of erberi_ enhorilde with arborye and alkyns 
: and alees, of alle maner of trees, trees, 3244. 
10-12. 
: bi this welle strende, 123. by the welle strandes, 947. 
theos perilous prestes, 43. that perilous prynce, 1258. 


These are what Trautmann calls numerous and exceptional 
agreements between the two points. No criticism is needed 
to prove that these parallels are the accidents of convention 
in the alliterative type. 

Trautmann’s other proof consists of four statements about 
the metre in the two poems. First, on the alliterative 

4 scheme, he claims that both poems show a similar departure 
from the rimed scheme aa:ab in Morte Arthure, and the 
scheme aa:aa in Susanna, Upon what ground he bases this 
as the only normal type of line in either case, I am unaware. 
In the Susan the poet appears at full liberty to use either 
three or four alliterative words in a single line, and he pos- 
sesses a similar liberty in the Morte Arthure. The propor- 
tion of lines which depart from the rimed aa:ah in Morte 
Arthure may be paralleled in other poems such as Piers 
Plowman, of which the very first line is 


“Tn a summer season when soft was the sun,’’ 
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but that such proportion exists in the ratio of 25 to 100 in 
Morte Arthure, as Trautmann asserts, I do not believe. For 
example, as a typical case take 1]. 2501 to 2524, a paragraph 
picked out at random, which has one case of aa:aa. My 
personal belief is that the ratio is nearer four per cent. than 
twenty-five, and is thus negligible. His statement that 
Susan departs from its scheme of aa:aa vastly more than 
other stanzaic alliterative poems is equally careless. He 
says, as an example of this, that The Awntyrs of Arthur 
contains seven cases in its entire length. But in stanza 14, 
for example, lines 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9, five lines out of nine, 
depart from this scheme. Again stanza 47, lines 1, 2 and 6 
depart from the scheme. Stanza 49, lines 1, 2, 6, 8 and 9. 
In stanza 50 the first four lines depart from the scheme. 
Mr. Trautmann’s figures certainly need revising. 

His second proof is that sch seldom alliterates with » in 
Morte Arthure and Susanna. But this is also true of Piers 
Plowman. Compare the second line of the poem, 


‘*T schop me in a schroud a scheep as I were.’’ 


It is true also of the Alerander. Compare line 1299 : 
‘*Schot scharply between schoures of dartis.’’ 


Or again, 1402-3: 
‘* Now aschaft. now a schild, now scheue heutis 
Now asparth. now a spere, & sped was his mihtis.’’ 

The rare riming of wh with w in the Morte Arthure can be 
paralleled in the Alexander and many another medieval 
alliterative poem. On the other hand, Professor Trautmann 
does not observe that Morie Arthure sometimes rimes v with 
w.' Susanna never does, while it uses the w rime con- 
stantly. 


1 E. g. wrechyd : world: vertous 5; voyde: vayne: wyrchip 10: voyde : 
vice : wyndowes 909. 
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His third metrical argument is that lines with two conso- 
nantal sounds together as an alliterative scheme are rare in 
both poems. Such combinations are br, dr, pr. They are 
equally rare in Piers Plowman. In the first hundred lines 
there are nine. In the Alexander they are even less com- 
mon. Compare lines 156, 195, 201, 237, 248, 263, 276, 
284, in the first three hundred lines. There are in the 
Susan six in the first three hundred and sixty lines, almost 
exactly the same proportion. Yet Professor Trautmann is 
at great pains to prove that the author of the Susan did not 
write the Alexander, though he wrote the Morte Arthure ! 
Finally, Trautmann contends that the same alliterative 
sound is often carried through several successive lines in 
both poems. It would almost appear from this statement, 
that Mr. Trautmann had never read alliterative poetry, for 
this is true of practically every alliterative romance. Let 
me recall the first few lines of the romance of Alexander : 


‘* When folk ere festid & fed fayn wald pai here 
Sum farand ping efter fode. to fayn pare hert 
Or pai ware fourmed on fold. or pai fadirs oper. 
Sum is leue to lythe. be lesing of Sayntis, 
pat lete per lifis be lorne. for oure lordis sake ; 

And sum has langing of lufe. lays to herken, 

How ledis for paire lemmans. has langor endured. 

Sum couettis & has comforth. to carpe and to lestyn 

Of curtaissy of knysthode. of craftis of armys, 

Of kyngis at has conquerid & ouercomyn landis, 

Sum of wirschip I-wis. slike as bam wyse lattis, 

And sum of wanton werkis. ba pat ere wild-hedid ; 

Bot if pai wald on many wise. a wondire ware it els ; 
For as paire wittis ere within. so per will folowis.’’ 


It is solely because of such statements as these, buttressed 
by the similarity of the contents of Morte Arthure to Andrew 
of Wyntoun’s account of Arthur, that the poem is Huch- 
own’s, “by the agreement of all authorities.” But the ques- 
tion is, what does Andrew of Wyntoun refer to as contained 
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in Huchown’s book? Simply the letter of the emperor to 
Arthur, Arthur’s conquest abroad, his return and death, 
Much has been made of the fact that the places given as 
conquered by Arthur are alike in Andrew and the Morte 
Arthure. This fact indeed is the only one advanced by the 
editors of the Destruction of Troy, Messrs. Panton.and Don- 
aldson, in justification of their belief in Huchown’s author- 
ship of Morte Arthure. Yet there is no great similarity in 
these two lists. Andrew named seventeen places: France, 
Lombardy, Gascone, Gyane, Normandy, Flanders, Bur- 
gundy, Brabent, Zealand, in other mss. Henaud, Holland 
and Fresland, in another Ms. Goutland, Swessioun or Sweys, 
Swethrick and Norway, Denmark, Ireland and Orkney, and 
all of the isles in the sea. Or, in other words, everything 
north of Spain and Italy, and west of the German Empire. 
Anyone describing Arthur’s conquests might give the same 
list. The list in Morte Arthure seems to me to be not par- 
ticularly derived from this list. It gives Argile, Orkney 
and the isles, Ireland and Scathyle Scotland, Wales, Flan- 
ders, France, Holland and Henalt, Burgundy and Brabent 
and Brittainy, Gyane and Gothland, and Greece, numerous 
other places in France, Naverne, Norway, Normandy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, and Swethrik. Andrew of Wyn- 
toun with his habitual accuracy would, it seems to me, have 
taken more pains to make the list of Arthur’s conquest accu- 
rate after the model of the author of Morte Arthure had he 
known of that poem. But we have no reason to assume that 
the list is copied from Huchown. It is, as I have said, more 
probably from the Brut, since Andrew does not break away 
from the Brut to talk about Huchown till later. The Scot- 
tish Brut is, unfortunately, lost. The rest of Andrew’s 
knowledge of Arthur coincides well enough with the poem 
Morte Arthure, just as it coincides well enough with the 
poem called Arthur in the Marquis of Bath’s ms. In 
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Arthur, too, Lucius is always called Emperor. The knowl- 
edge was not confined to any one poem in the Arthur cycle. 
But it is incredible that Andrew of Wyntoun should delib- 
erately say he knew of no writing that tells the end of Ar- 
thur, when the Morte Arthure, to which Trautmann and 
others suppose he refers, gives a most explicit account of 
the death of Arthur, including the prosaic sending for a 
surgeon, declaring his heir, making a will, dying and being 
buried at Glastonbury (lines 4297-4342). Trautmann gets 
around this objection with a beautiful piece of evasion. He 
claims that Wyntoun’s words imply that he doubts the 
Huchown story and therefore will not put it into his own 
history. Now Wyntoun says plainly, 


“* Bot of his ded and his last ende 
I fonde na wryt couythe mak it kende.”’ 
(Lines 4353-4). 


Trautmann reads into this, “I have found no trustworthy 
authority.” But how could Andrew despise Huchown as 
an authority when he has just referred his readers to Huch- 
own as excellent authority for this last part of Arthur’s 
life? We are left, therefore, without the slightest shred of 
proof for identification of the Morte Arthure as a work by 
the poet of the Susan. With this statement the whole 
fabric of Huchown’s authorship falls to the ground. 

We turn now to the third poem mentioned by Andrew, 
The Awntyrs of Gawayn. Trautmann says that this title is 
to be read without a comma between it and the preceding. 
Thus “he made the Great Gest of Arthure and The Awntyrs 
of Gawayn,” that is, one poem with a double title. The 
Awntyrs of Gawayn, according to this view, refers to the 
adventure of Gawayn described in lines 2371 to 3083, which 
do indeed relate an adventure of Gawayn. But can another 
example be given of a medieval title in which a single 
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episode is included in the general title?! The practice is all 
the other way. The term “Awntyr of Gawayn” might 
have applied to any of the poems which tell of the adven- 
ture of that hero. There is hardly an Arthurian story in 
which Gawayn does not play a distinguished part. There 
are at least eight poems extant in which he is certainly to 
be called the hero. Many others were probably written and 
are now lost. An attempt to identify anyone of these as 
Huchown’s seems to me to be utterly futile. Although Sir 
Frederick Madden would have had us take Sir Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, the Susan gives us no indication that 
Huchown was capable of such a magnificent poem. Its own 
nature pictures are dull and unlifelike. 

The Awntyrs of Arthur at the Tarn Wathelyng are, it is 
true, in the same meter as Susanna except for the catch- 
phrase carried over from one stanza to the next. But the 
evidence of Mr. Amours for this identification is scarcely 
more convincing than that of Mr. Trautmann for Morte 
Arthure. The vigor and freshness of the poem strike one as 
being quite different from the conventional evenness of the 
Susan. We must therefore leave The Awntyr of Gawayn 
unidentified. So far as Trautmann’s evidence in this case 
goes, it is wholly adverse. 

With these statements we conclude the discussion of 
authorship concerning Huchown proper. It remains to 
clear up certain other identities which have been assumed 
by scholars in the controversy. 

The middle English Destruction of Troy, edited by 
Panton and Donaldson, is practically accepted by the Cum- 
bridge History as written by the author of Morte Arthure. 
There is no evidence for this assumption. Messrs. Panton 
and Donaldson did their work in Glasgow some forty-five 


‘Ed. F. J. Furnivall, E. E. Text Society, 1864. Cf ll. 203 ff. 
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years ago. They had little to guide them in judging 
alliterative poetry, and their proof of the identity of author- 
ship lay simply in the fact that both poems are written in 
a northern dialect in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 
Their statement has been complacently passed from scholar 
to scholar without any investigation, so far as I know, 
except for Trautmann’s conclusions in the aforesaid article 
in Anglia. Trautmann’s arguments are of the same kind 
that we have seen in the investigation of Morte Arthure and 
The Susan, but his observation is more accurate. His state- 
ment that The Destruction of Troy is the most evenly com- 
posed of all the middle English alliterative works seems to 
me to be a just observation. In the uniformity of its lines 
and in the vigor of the translation it is incomparably the 
best of the English Troy versions. Its vocabulary is not 
like that of Morte Arthure; and there are, as Trautmann 
observes, a half hundred of words which occur only in one 
of the two poems. The indications of identity are simply 
those which accompany all alliterative writing of romantic 
narrative. Mr. Trautmann is further right in saying that 
the Troy holds rigidly to the rime scheme aa : ab, while the 
Morte Arthure does not. 

For The Wars of Alexander there is still less to be said in 
the way of parallels. The work is not nearly so good as 
that of the Morte Arthure, and the metrical structure is even 
more unlike. Trautmann did not investigate this poem for 
identities of authorship, but the few parallels which Mr. 
Neilson brings up are not at all convincing, since they are 
chiefly derived from the Troybook and the Titus, and not 
from the Morte Arthwre. Professor Skeat, the editor of The 
Wars of Alexander, has no idea whatever that Huchown 
might have a claim. He dates the poem as of the former 
half or the middle of the fifteenth century ; I should be not 
unwilling to date it a little earlier. But it is incredible that 
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the well informed Wyntoun should quote the Pistill of Suete 
Susan as Huchown’s work and make no reference to the 
enormous Wars of Alexander, which must have been in its 
original 50,000 lines long. The parallels between the Morte 
Arthure and the Alexander, as given by Mr. Neilson, are of 


the following type : 


Alexander : 


For all the worth of the world, 
5317. 


Drives over the deep, 64. 


And makes a way wide enough, 
1324. 


He pight down his pavilion, 2175. 
The wilds of this world, 24. 
Derfe dintes dreghe delt taken, 


Morte Arthure. 
Ne of worth of this world, 541. 


Driving on the deep, 761. 
Wrought ways full wide, 1796, 


Pight pavilions of Palle, 2478. 
Of all the wilds of this world, 3554. 
Derfe dynthys he dalte, 3749 


2091. 


Such parallelisms are insufficient to prove identity of author- 
ship, and as they are the only evidence presented by Mr. 


Neilson, may be dismissed at once. 

The place-name argument of Neilson is negligible. 
poems give Flanders and France, Gascone and Guyenne, 
Normandy and Naverne, Turkey and Tartary, Persia and 


Both 


Pamphilia. But these groups of names are purely conven- 
tional and due to alliteration, and the insertions in the 
Alexander story not in its Latin original are the result of 
the desire of the poet to find an alliterative place-name to 
fill out his line. Mr. Neilson’s investigations above de- 
scribed on the Glasgow Mss. prove really nothing except 
that manuscripts of those types were probably the source of 
the alliterative translations of these pieces. The Wars of 
Alexander is striking in the identity of its place-names with 
those of the Glasgow Ms. certainly, and the proof is valuable, 
but the point does not concern authorship. 

Mr. Neilson’s identification of the Titus as derived from 
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both the Alerander and the Troy and his proof of the iden- 
tity of authorship here are worthless. The Jitus was used, 
says Mr. Neilson, in the Morte Arthure because the Titus 
tells the story of the Vernacle and King Arthur took his 
vows in the Morte Arthure upon the Vernacle, and Arthur 
shaved the Roman ambassadors in the Morte Arthure 2331 
because the Jews did the same in the Titus, 355. The 
dragon banner in the Morte Arthure and in the Titus is 
similarly significant as indicative of the royal presence, 
according to Mr, Neilson, as is the ball symbolizing the 
sovereignty of the earth and the sword signifying authority. 
The arming of Vespasian in the Titus is, according to him, 
closely like Arthur’s arming of himself in the Morte Arthure, 
but the parallels he gives us are not convincing. As the 
knight arms himself birds sing. Vespasian busks him fair 
and stirs him far. Both of them hang on themselves broad 
shields) The gloves are embroidered with gold in both 
eases. One hero asks for a horse, the other asks for his 
sword. Upon both of them is there a helm with the crown 
of gold upon it. And his knights, when he has armed him- 
self, follow him in a company. Surely this is no extra- 
ordinary parallel, which was duplicated every time a king 
went into a fight in medieval romance! The shaving of 
ambassadors, which occurs in the Romance of Ogier le 
Danois, was not an uncommon way of greeting messengers. 
The dragon banner in Morte Arthure is an integral part of 
the legend of the Round Table and is not borrowed from 
the Titus. The vow upon the Vernacle may have been due 
to Titus, or it may not. Even if it were, however, identity 
of authorship would not necessarily follow. Yet Mr. Neilson 
coolly assumes that these coincidences, such as they are, are 
sufficient to prove identity of authorship. 

With regard to the next group of poems, Sir Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, The Pearl, and Patience, I have but little 
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to say. It is perfectly obvious to every one but Mr. Neil- 
son that the author of Sir Gawayn was not the author of 
Morte Arthure. The two poems, both full of merit, are 
entirely different in style. The two most important 
differences seem to me to be the metrical tests of the ‘w’ 
and ‘vy’ rime, regular in the Morte Arthure and never 
occurring in the four poems of the Gawayn group, while, on 
the other hand, ‘wh’ rimes with ‘w’ continually in the 
Gawayn group and very rarely in the Morte Arthure. This 
identification however, it is really unnecessary to dwell 
upon, since the author of the article in the Cambridge 
History does not agree with it, and since Mr. Neilson is the 
only person that holds it. His parallels in this connection 
are more unconvincing than ever, and are not worth 
quoting. The very fact that Mr. Neilson believes that the 
author of The Awntyrs of Arthur wrote Sir Gawayn and the 
Grene Knight is sufficient proof, to anyone who has read 
these two poems, of the untrustworthiness of his knowledge 
of style. 

Mr. Neilson’s alleged discovery of the identity of the 
Erkenwald story with certain elements in the Trental of 
Gregory and The Pearl is not such a discovery as he would 
claim it to be. In The Awntyrs of Arthur Guinevere at 
night sees an apparition of a howling and grisly ghost all 
gore with a toad at her throat. This ghost is Guinevere’s 
mother and begs her to say thirty trentals between undern 
and noon in order to bring her soul to peace. Guinevere 
puts all the priests in the kingdom to work singing masses ; 
and the ghost glides away. This is, of course, one version 
of the Gregory story. Gregory saw his mother in a similar 
vision and said trentals according to her instructions on the 
ten chief feasts of the year; and an angel carried her off to 
heaven at the year’s end. But direct borrowing from the 
Trental poem is not necessary to hypothecate. Students of 
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legend know better than to insist on any such direct 
communication. 

We come now to the Erkenwald, which to my mind is one 
of the most charming of all this interesting group of poems. 
This is a story of a wise heathen judge whose body has been 
preserved fresh and lifelike until Saint Erkenwald has an 
opportunity in the church to baptise it and thus release its 
soul to heaven. All the similarities which Neilson finds 
here are the conjuration by a human person to tell what is 
the matter, the reply of the ghost, and the release of the 
soul. These are the very commonplace of mediaeval legend. 
Horstmann’s identification of Erkenwald as the work of 
Huchown is entirely unsupported by any evidence, and 
cannot therefore be admitted. 

The Parlement of the Three Ages and Wynner and Wastour 
are even less like the Morte Arthure and other poems of the 
types described than Erkenwald. Professor Manly describes 
them as strongly resembling Piers Plowman ; and as yet Mr. 
Neilson has not seen fit to annex that poem as a work of 
Huchown. In the Parlement of the Three Ages we have a 
striking plot and a striking poem of the vision type based 
upon the triple division of life into youth, middle age, and 
old age, combined with the narrative of the Nine Worthies. 

Wynner and Wastour, which Gollancz with some right 
believes is by the author of The Parliament of the Three Ages, 
is unquestionably written in some connection with the Order 
of the Garter. In it occurs the earliest translation of “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” The description of the hosts and 
armies gathered the one against the other is as vivid as 
anything of the kind in middle English literature. But the 
dating of the poem as related to certain circumstances in 
regard to the troubles with the pope in 1358, as put forth 
by Mr. Neilson, is not too clearly evidenced in the text. 
Sir Hew of Eglintoun was in London in 1358, and so Mr. 
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Neilson would have him the author of the Wynner ai 
Wastour; but the evidence he relies upon, metrical and 
linguistical, is absolutely nil, and we need not trouble our- 
selves to dispute an argument which is not really presented, 
This may certainly be said, that Wynner and Wastowr js 
much more like The Parlement of the Three Ages than any 
other poem, and that the latter is certainly not by Huchown, 
or by the author of the Morte Arthure. 

We have thus come through the maze of guesswork, 
which has associated a large part of our anonymous middle 
English alliterative poetry under the name of Huchown. 
Was Huchown of the Awle Ryale a Scotchman, and was 
he Sir Hew of Eglintoun? These are the final questions. 
Certainly Sir Hew was traditionally a poet: and he is the 
only Hew of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who was 
traditionally a poet. Certainly Huchown is a variation of 
the name Hew. Certainly Awle Ryale may mean royal 
hall, and Sir Hew of Eglintoun had access to. the royal hall 
in Scotland. In so far as these established facts work towards 
a common end they argue for Huchown’s identity with 
Sir Hew. On the other hand, Hew was not an uncommon 
name in Scotland and there may well have been other Hews 
who were poets in that time. Sir Hew is never called 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale in any document of the period, 
but is always referred to as Sir Hew of Eglintoun. It is 
odd that the formal historian referring pointedly to him 
should not have given him his proper title of knighthood. 
The final verdict must be, Not proven. 


Henry MacCracken. 
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XXIII.—SPENSER AND THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 


The most critical year in the life of Spenser was that 
extending from the summer of 1579, when he was prepar- 
ing for the publication of the Shepheards Calender, to the 
summer of 1580, when he went to Ireland as the secretary 
of Lord Grey. The epistle to Harvey, prefixed to the 
Calender, was dated “from my lodging at London thys 10. 
of Aprill, 1579”; but the bock was not published until 
some time in the following winter. Besides this, his first 
ambitious work, Spenser had various other literary under- 
takings in hand, including a first draft of the great epic. 
By the tenth of April, 1580, he was anxious to have 
Harvey’s judgment on the Faerie Queene, and on the twelfth 
of August he landed in Ireland. 

The most important document bearing on this period is 
the letter to Harvey dated October fifth.’ This letter has 
been frequently cited for its discussion of reformed versify- 
ing; but the real significance has, I believe, been strangely 
overlooked. It is true that much space is given to telling 
about the Areopagus, and there are some specimens of 
Spenser’s lamentable essays in the new versification; but 
these are merely incidental to his real purpose, which was 
to ask Harvey’s advice on some matters on which he was in 
doubt. “My principal doubts are these,” he says. “ First, 
I was minded for a while to have intermitted the uttering 
of my writings ; leaste by over-much cloying their noble 
eares, I should gather a contempt of myself, or else seeme 
rather for gaine and commoditie to doe it, for some sweet- 
nesse that I have already tasted. Then also, me seemeth, 
the work too base for his excellent Lordship, being made in 


Harvey’s Works, ed. Grosart, 1, pp. 6 ff. 
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Honour of a private Personage unknowne, which of some 
yl-willers might be upbraided, not to be so worthie, as you 
know she is: or the matter not so weightie, that it should be 
offred to so weightie a Personage ; or the like.” 

That this passage refers to the Calender, and that Spenser 
was considering a dedication to Leicester, there can be no 
doubt. The “private Personage unknowne,” who, though 
“worthie,” is yet celebrated in the “base” style of a pas- 
toral, is certainly Rosalind. The facts that the prefatory 
letter to Harvey was dated April tenth, and that when the 
Calender appeared it was dedicated to Sidney, offer no ditli- 
culties. By October, Spenser had been received with so 
much favor by Leicester that he contemplated offering his 
poem to the powerful favorite, and sought Harvey’s advice. 
This is the real occasion for his letter. It is also in this 
same letter that Spenser speaks of Gosson’s impudent dedi- 
cation of the School of Abuse to Sidney, “ being for his labour 
scorned”; he continues, “Suche follie is it, not to regarde 
aforehand the inclination and qualitie of him to whome wee 
dedicate oure Bookes. Suche mighte I happily incurre 
entituling My Slomber and the other Pamphlets unto his 
honor. I meant them rather to Maister Dyer.” 

There is yet more of importance in this letter. Spenser 
speaks of his intimacy with Sidney,’ and proceeds: “ Your 
desire to heare of my late beeing with her Maiestie, muste 
dye in itselfe. As for the twoo worthy Gentlemen, Master 
Sidney and Master Dyer, they have me, I thanke them, in 
some use of familiarity.” And near the end, after asking 
Harvey to write the news when Spenser has gone abroad, 
he continues, “As gentle M. Sidney, I thanke his good 
Worship, hath required of me, and so promised to doe 


againe.”’ ? 
Thus far it is evident that Spenser was elated over his 
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relations with Leicester, Sidney, and Dyer; that he was 

proceeding with caution, though inclined to dedicate the 

Calender to Leicester, because fearful of presuming as Gos- 

son had presumed with Sidney ; and that his present position 

was of such importance that he had been sent to the Queen 

on confidential business. But the most significant passage 

is that in which he shows that even literature is of secondary 

importance : ut 
“T was minded also to have sent you some English verses : 

or Rymes, for a farewell: but by my Troth, I have no spare | 

time in the world, to thinke on .such Toyes, that you know 

will demaund a freer head, than mine is presently. I be- 

seech you by all your Curtesies and Graces let me be 

answered ere I goe: which will be, (I hope, I feare, I 

thinke) the nexte weeke, if I can be dispatched of my Lorde. 

I goe thither, as sent by him, and maintained most what of 

him ; and there am to employ my time, my body, my minde, 

to his Honours service.” ' 


The true significance of this letter consists not in its dis- 
cussion of Areopagus and reformed versifying, or even in 
the list of poems which Spenser had ready for publication, 
but rather in the tone of hope, in the sense of his having 
established important relations with men who could advance 
him, in the extreme caution naturally felt by a young man 
who does not wish to make a nuisance of himself; in short, 
in the very clear impression which it gives that, for the 


1P. 16. Spenser also (p. 7) advises Harvey to look out for preferment 
for himself : ‘‘ And indeede for your self to, it sitteth with you now, to 
call your wits and senses togither .. . when occasion is so fairely offered of 
Estimation and Preferment. For, whiles the yron is hote, it is good strik- 
ing, and minds of Nobles varie, as their Estates.’? Harvey’s reply, dated 
Oct. 23, chaffs Spenser on this business-like manner and wagers all the 
books in his study that Spenser will not go over sea by next week or the 
week after. Harvey was evidently skeptical of his friend’s enthusiasm. 
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moment at least, his head was full of more important mat- 
ters than verse-making, and that his poetry was mainly 
valuable as a means to worldly preferment. 

If we turn, now, to the third of these “Three Proper and 
wittie familiar letters,’ dated in April, 1580," the change in 
tone is marked. The letter is purely literary. Spenser treats 
of quantity and accent, giving illustrations ; seeks to com- 
pare Harvey’s theories with Drant’s ; speaks of his literary 
undertakings, naming several poems. Evidently Harvey’: 
prophecy had come true: something had occurred to turn 
the poet back to his visions and his books. In August he 
was in Ireland, beginning the long period of exile, and 
deprived of his hopes of rising in the councils of state. | 


wish to stress these points, even at the expense of repeti- 


tion: In October, Spenser was at Leicester House, intimate 
with the powerful group of men about the great earl, conti- 
dent of preferment; by the following April, he had turned 
once more to literature. In August he was in Ireland, the 
dream over. I propose now to offer an explanation of these 
circumstances. 


I, 


Before I discuss the possible relations of two important 
poems to this passage in Spenser’s life, it is necessary to 
treat briefly the crisis which confronted Leicester in 1579- 
80. At no other time in the history of this most powerful 
of Elizabeth's favorites was he engaged in such a battle as 
confronted him when the queen seemed about to marry the 
due d’Alengon. Not even the critical period 1585-86, 
when Leicester aroused the fury of his mistress by assuming 
the lordship of the States, can compare with this; for in 
1585 he had given up all hopes of ever becoming the king- 


' Harvey, Works, 1, pp. 29ff. The second letter is by Harvey. 
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consort. In 1579, it is very certain, such hopes still re- 
mained. 

Early in 1579, the Queen’s marriage with Alencon again 
seemed imminent. Jehan de Simier, master of the wardrobe 
for the duke, arrived early in January, and at once became 
the favorite of the Queen. He is described as “a consum- 
mate courtier, steeped in the dissolute gallantry of the 
French Court.”’ His correspondence with the Queen is of © 
a frankness, an intimacy, which is astonishing, even for the 
times. Elizabeth had already had experiences of a tender 
nature with La Mole (1570), an earlier ambassador, but 
La Mole was an amateur in love-making in comparison with 
the artful Simier. He at once becaine her “ monkey.” In 
February, Talbot writes of her continued “ very good usage 
of Monsieur Simier and all his company,” and says “ she is 
the best disposed and pleasantest . . . that is possible.” ! 
Castelnau writes to Catherine that not a day passes that the 
Queen fails to send for him, or to visit him, at times before 
he is dressed ; “those who are against it are cursing him, 
and declare that Simier will cheat her, and has bewitched 
her.” * Leicester became violently jealous, and endeavored 
to prevent the Queen from signing the passports for the 
coming of Alengon at the end of June, but he was defeated 
by Simier. In August, the prince came, and from the first 
day was the Queen’s “ frog.” Alengon, being not less expert 
in love-making than La Mole and Simier, was in the highest 
favor, and the Queen seemed completely bewitched, while 
the Puritan pulpits fulminated in vain against the unholy 
auliance, and Elizabeth’s subjects talked of love philtres and 
black art as the secret of the hold the two Frenchmen had 
obtained. But the crisis came in October. From the second 


'Nares, Memoir of Burghley, ut, p. 114. 
?Hume, Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 207, 208. 
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to the eighth of that month, the Queen’s council met daily, 
At length the final responsibility was left to Elizabeth. 
She wept, railed at her faithful servants, exiled some of 
them ; even her faithful “ sheep,” Hatton, was in disgrace. 
Stubbs’s book, “The discovery of a gaping gulph, where- 
unto England is like to be swallowed by another French 
marriage, if the Lord forbid not the banns, by letting her 
Majesty see the sin and punishment thereof,” discloses the 
temper of the people, though the daring author was dis- 
graced and lost his right hand. The clergy were put under 
restraint by a proclamation. Only Sidney dared to protest 
directly to her Majesty, and his frank and manly letter 
reflects credit on him." 

It is beside our purpose to enter into a complete discussion 
of this complicated intrigue. Probably the real crisis in the 
Queen’s mind was passed by the time Simier left, in Novem- 
ber. But that she was on the very verge of marriage and 
that her heart was deeply affected, there can be no doubt. 
The next year the affair came up at intervals, reaching the 
second crisis in November, 1581, when the Queen publicly 
kissed Alengon and told her friends that he was to be her 
husband. Without doubt, her council believed her, except- 
ing Burghley, who by this time saw clearly the game she 
was playing, and possibly Leicester. In the case of the 
earl, however, his own love for the Queen, not yet dead, led 
him to distrust her, and he showed his mad jealousy at 
times by secluding himself, at other times by conniving at 
the assassination of Simier, and at times even by plotting 
with the Spanish ambassador to make the match impossible. 

Outwardly the relations of Burghley and Leicester were 
friendly. Still, we must remember that the Queen would 


1 This letter was written in January, 1580. Sidney was excluded from 
the royal presence for a time, as a punishment. 
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have married Leicester long before if the great treasurer had 
not prevented. That the earl knew this, one feels certain. 
As was his custom, Burghley sought to gain his ends by 
keeping in the background. I find it very difficult to deter- 
mine his real attitude toward the marriage. As an English- 
man, with Puritan leanings, he probably detested the idea 
as much as any one could. But he saw more clearly than 
others the extreme danger of England’s position. Mary of 
Scotland was a source of alarm; if the Catholic powers 
joined to put her on the throne, Elizabeth was lost. One 
must confess that Burghley was actuated by far-seeing 
motives, while Leicester was impetuous, short-sighted, 
selfish, One is also quite sure, on reading the reports of 
council meetings and studying with care those very inter- 
esting tables which Burghley was in the habit of drawing 
up, that to Leicester, Sidney, Hatton, Walsingham and 
others, Burghley seemed in favor of the marriage. His 
action was fox-like. Probably he hoped the game might 
shape itself so that the Queen might avoid the marriage ; 
certainly he carefully avoided closing the negotiations, but 
rather helped the Queen to keep her suitor, and of course 
her followers, in perpetual hot water.'| One who reads these 


1 Burghley’s famous letter to the Queen, under date of 28 Jan,, 1580, is 
in Hatfield House Records, 1, pp. 308-310. In it he states that he had 
favored the marriage as one that would make for her honor and safety and 
enable her to ‘‘ rule the Sternes of the shippes of Europe with more fame 
than ever came to any Quene of the Wordell.’’ Now that the negotiations 
are off, it is his duty to point out the dangers of Elizabeth’s position with 
reference to the Powers, and to suggest ways and means. He then gives 
an alarming list of dangers, proposing some measures which, he confesses, 
are but ‘‘ shews of remedies,’’ ‘‘ whereas her marriage, if she had liked it, 
myght have provided her more surety with less peril.’’ If we take all this 
literally, it reveals that Burghley actually favored the marriage. But the 
man was as crafty as Elizabeth herself, and we cannot be sure that this 
is not mere rhetoric, delivered after he felt that the real danger was past. 
That the court, however, believed Burghley to favor the match, I think 
there is not the smallest doubt. 
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records constantly feels that Leicester was, with reason, sus- 
picious of Burghley, while Burghley, in turn, realized that 
the powerful earl was a dangerous adversary. 

As to Leicester himself, he blew hot and cold. At times 
he openly favored the negotiations. At these moments he 
appears to have been sure that it was all a drama, that 
Elizabeth would find a way out. But of his personal jeal- 
ousy of Alengon and Simier, especially of the latter, there is 
no doubt. It was in August of 1579, after an attempt to 
kill Simier had failed, that Simier launched his thunderbo|t 
by revealing Leicester’s marriage. As is well known, it 
was always dangerous to tell the Queen of the marriage of 
one of her favorites. She liked to be surrounded by a circle 
of tame animals. Her rage knew no bounds ; the ear] came 
near losing his life, and he had no cause to love Simier.' 


II. 


We have now to consider an extraordinary characteristic 
of Elizabeth’s relations to her followers, which will help to 
explain Spenser’s connection with the whole intrigue. It was 
a whimsical custom with the Queen to give her admirers 
the names of animals. Thus, Simier was her “ape” ; 
Alengon, her “frog”; Hatton, her “sheep.” Leicester 
seems to have been known as the “lion” or the “ bear ;” 
more frequently he was her “sweet Robin.” Other names 
were “spirit” or “leviathan,” for Burghley ; “dromedary,” 
for Egerton ; “ boar,” for Oxford ; “ Moor,” for Walsing- 
ham. The letters of the time are filled with illustrations of 
these and other pet names. With his usual adaptiveness, 


1In a letter of 29 Jan., 1580, Simier begs Elizabeth to protect him from 
the fury of the bear: ‘‘qu’il vous playse le conserver de la pate de |’ ours”’ 
( Hatfield House, 1, p. 311). This seems to refer to the quarrel with 
Leicester. 
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Simier not only rejoiced in his name of “singe,’’ but devised 

a code for use in his correspondence with the Queen. By 

this code, the king of France was known as “ Jupiter’? or 

“Mars” or “Mercure”; Elizabeth was “le soleil,” “la 

perle,” “le diaman ” ; the king of Spain was “la ronse” or 
“Vulean”; Orange was “le guanon” or “le pigon” ; 

Montmorency was “le fuucon” ; Casimer, “le corbeau ” or 

“Vestourneau” ; Biron, “le renard”’; Bellegard, “le grifon”’ ; 

Matignon, “la perdris” ; Anjou, “le loryer” or “Volivier” ; 

and the Queen of Navarre was “la lune,’’ “la rose,” “le 
rubis.”! One cannot be sure how widely known these code- 
names were; probably Burghley and Leicester knew them; 
but the point which I wish to stress is that the custom of 
using animal names was highly characteristic. Even more 
interesting is Simier’s constant use of such phrases as 
“ nonbre de vos bestes.” Perhaps as significant an example 
as any is in a letter which seems to beg the Queen to protect 
him from the fury of Leicester: “Je vous requiers & vous 
suplye trés-humblement que le singe soit toujours continué 
au nonbre de vos bestes, & qu’il vous playse le conserver de 
la pate de Yours.”? In another letter he writes, “Je ne 
vous dis pas cela sans cause, vous suplyent trés humblement, 
Madame, me continuer de vos faveurs autant que la moindre 
de vos bestes, & la plus affectionée de toutes le peut mériter ; 
vous assurent que je ne veus conserver la vye de vostre 
singe que pour vous en fere ung sacrifice.’* A third 
example, from a letter of the same period : “J’ay prins ung 
peu de courage, et ayent overt vos deulx lectres qu’il vous a 
pleu m’escripre, je recogneu 4 mon grand regret que vostre 
ma“ avoit quelque mescontantement de seluy qui ne veut et 


'The complete code is in Hatfield House, 11, p. 448. 
729 January, 1579-80 ( Hatfield House, 1, p. 311, no. 813). 
525 February, 1579-80 (ibid., p. 314, no. 822). 
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ne peut vivre ung car d’eure s’il ne se voit continuer ay 
nonbre de vos bestes, et en la qualité de singe, puis qu’il 
vous a pleu ainsi le noumer.”' And again: “Asures vous 
sur la foy d’un singe, la plus fidelle de vos bestes, que vostre 
grenoule se nourit d’espérance qu’il a que vos envoyes bien 
tost guérir les conmiseres, pour mestre la fin qu’il désire” 
ete.” 

Instances might be multiplied indefinitely. Catherine de 
Medici is called, repeatedly, ‘“ Mad. de la Serpente.’’ ’ 
Simier is constantly calling himself the Queen’s “ pauyre 
singe”; Alengon thanks her for good offices of which he 
hears from “nostre singe”;* the ape prostrates himself 
before her, “car je suis vostre singe, et vous estes mon 
créateur, mon deffanceur, mon adjuteur, et mon sauveur,” 
etc.;° the “frog” cannot sleep for weeping and sighing, 
and the “monkey ” takes the liberty of humbly kissing her 
lovely hands. 

These, then, are the conditions in this strange year 1579- 
80. The Queen, madly infatuated with her “ape” and 
her “frog,” adepts in love-making and compliment mon- 
gering, is in danger of letting her affections run away with 
her judgment. Burghley is thought by court and country 
to favor the match, while Leicester, madly jealous, yet fear- 
ful, blows hot and cold. But Leicester is the leader of the 
Puritan party, and the Puritans are panic-stricken at the 
danger. All the old hatred of the French “ Monsieurs 
Youths” blazes out; contempt for their effeminate gal- 
lantry, for their subtlety, for their skill in making love. 


1 Hatjield House, 1, p. 318 (no. 833). 

* [bid., U1, p. 283, no. 783 (Dee. 29, 1579). 
SE. g., Hatfield House, p. 30 (no. 89). 

* Hatfield House, p. 355. 

5 Hatfield House, 11, pp. 349-352 (no. 902). 
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But Elizabeth, strange compound of statecraft, cunning, and 

mere woman, is happy. She adds the ape and the frog to 

the “number of her beasts,’”’ and they carry the affectation 

much farther. The court circle is made up of lions, apes, 

frogs, partridges, dromedaries, and all the rest of .Esop. 
Near this charmed circle of the English Circe, but not 

yet of it, emboldened by the favor of the great earl and his 

brilliant nephew, ambitious to be a man of consequence, ; 

stands the youthful author of the Shepheards Culender. He 

is a diseiple of Chaucer. Like Wyatt with his fable of town 

and country mice, also told in Chaucerian fashion, the new 

poet has in mind a tale of a fox and an ape. Perhaps it is 

already written in part when in this crisis it occurs to him 

to treat in allegorical fashion this AZsopian court, in order to 

show the danger threatening the Queen and his patron. 

Mother Hubberds Tale is the result. 


III. 


The facts are these: Mother Hubberds Tale was published 
in 1591, but the dedication states that it had been “ long 
sithens composed in the raw conceipt’’ of youth. There is 
evidence that Spenser got into trouble about it, and that it 
was “called in.” But in 1591 it appeared in the volume 
of “ Complaints,” and there is no indication that this volume 
was criticized. The water must, therefore, have become luke- 
warm by 1591. It seems to me possible to show now just 
what its temperature was when the poem first saw the light. 

The conventional view is that Spenser’s trouble arose from 
the fact that he attacked Burghley, and that the reason for 
this attack lay in Burghley’s failure to appreciate the talents 
of the young poet.' But a moment’s consideration must 


See, for example, Grosart, 1, p. 82, where Bacon is mentioned as another 
example of a ‘‘ forward youth’? whom Burghley ‘‘ as was his mode ’’ wished 
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show the absurdity of this view. Can we conceive that a 
young and ambitious man, no matter if disappointed over 
some prospective position, would vent his feelings by writing 
a vitriolic attack upon a man so powerful as Burghley? He 


may have done so in 1591; indeed the picture was in all 
_ probability retouched at that time. But the man who wrote 


so cautiously about offending great personages as Spenser did 
in his letter of October fifth to Harvey, would not have com- 
mitted suicide by such an attack on Burghley in 1579, unless 
he had some other motive than disappointed ambition, or was 
playing for a greater stake. We must, therefore, either sup- 
pose that in its first form the Tale was a harmless adaptation 
of Renardic material, afterwards retouched into a severe 
attack upon Burghley, or that there were things in the early 
version which cost Spenser dear. The first of these views is 
untenable, for the trouble antedated 1591. It is needful to 
ascertain just what there was, in the first draft, to give 
offence. 

The two main incidents in Mother Hubberds Tale consti- 
tute an allegory of the court in which the courtiers are ani- 
mals. The relation between these two passages is somewhat 
perplexing. In the first, the fox and the ape, having tried 
various employments without success, meet the mule, and 
are directed by him to the Court, where, they are told, they 
will reap a rich reward if they follow a crafty course. They 
take the mule’s advice, and the ape assumes the airs of 
“some great Magnifico,” and “boldlie doth amongst the 
boldest go.” Reynold, his man, spreads the impression 
that his master is a powerful lord, and for a time they have 
everything their own way. Incidentally we have a) the 


to ‘‘keep down.’’ Grosart refers the passage about Leicester’s quarrel with 
the Queen to her discovery of his marriage, but quotes Camden, not noting 
that Elizabeth got her knowledge from Simier (p. 83). But this, as will 
appear presently, is not without significance. 
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reference to Leicester’s marriage ; )) the description of the 
perfect courtier ; ¢) the description of the foreign adventurer 
and his false arts ; ¢) the bitter passage on suitors’ delays. At 
length they are discovered, and are compelled to quit the 
Court. In the second episode, which immediately follows, 
we are told that after long wandering they come to the forest 
where the lion lies sleeping, his crown and sceptre beside 
him. The ape is afraid, and turns to flee, but the fox tells 
him that here is the chance of their lives. ‘Scarce could 
the ape yet speake, so did he quake”; but he asks the fox 
to explain himself. After a prolonged debate, the ape agrees 
to assume the sceptre, “ yet faintly goes into his worke to 
enter,” being “afraid of everie leafe.”’ He goes on tiptoe, 
but he is “stryfull and ambicious,” while the fox is “ guile- 
full, and most covetous.”’? The fox agrees that the ape shall 
be king, “‘ Upon condition, that ye ruled bee In all affaires, 
and counselled by mee.’ Then they proceed to the Court. 
There is significance in the statement that the ape-king pro- 
tected himself by appointing “a warlike equipage Of for- 
reine beasts, not in the forest bred.” The fox enlarged his 
private treasures, kept charge of all offices and leases, sold 
justice ; he fed his cubs “with fat of all the soyle,” and 
loaded them with lordships ; he violated all laws, “ though 
not with violence”; his “ cloke was care of thrift, and hus- 
bandry.” So they ruled, till one day high Jove saw, and 
sent the son of Maia to awaken the rightful sovereign from 
sleep. The lion rushed to the Court, slew “ those warders 
strange,” tried the fox, but let him go free, and ordered that 
the ape should lose his tail and half his ears. 

That the second of these episodes is clearly an after- 
thought, and not a part of the original plan is, I think, evi- 
dent. In the first place, the second story is not charac- 
teristic of those forms of the Renard cycle which 
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Spenser seems to have used.' Again, the two courts are not 
the same, nor is the allegory. The first story is a general 
satire on court life, such as we find in Wyatt, and frequently 
in sixteenth-century literature in England and on the conti- 
nent. The theme is at base a familiar incident in the Renard 
stories, with certain conventional Renaissance accretions, 
such as the contrast between the noble courtier and the base, 
and the satire on suitors’ delays. Very probably this pas- 
sage was retouched ca. 1591, after Spenser had had an ex- 
perience he surely could not have met in 1579; but this has 
nothing to do with the fundamental relationship between the 
two stories. The second incident, on the other hand, is 
more specific ; the allegory is the prominent element; the 
conception of a court of beasts is stressed ; the general satire 
less evident. Moreover, the characterization is utterly dif- 
ferent. Passing by the fact that the lion in the first incident 
is a courtier, in the second the king, we find that the ape is 
not the same in the two stories. In the first, he is bold and 
confident ; in the second, he is weak, cowardly, completely 
the tool of the powerful fox. To this point, which is impor- 
tant, add that the ape-king protects himself by a guard of 
“foreign” beasts, and the conclusion is irresistible. 

In the second story the ape is Simier, or possibly Simier 
plus Alengon ; the fox is Burghley ; the lion, or sovereign, 
is Elizabeth. The purpose of the allegory is to show how 
a combination between Burghley and the French favorites 
threatens the Queen, who is unconscious of her peril. If 
the combination succeeds, Burghley, the fox, will really rule 
the weak king-consort who has no right to the throne, and 
who surrounds himself with Frenchmen, foreign beasts, 
while he and the fox plunder the country, subvert religion, 


1On the relations of M. H. T. to the Renard cycle, see my discussion 
in Modern Philology, January, 1905. 
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virtually depose the rightful sovereign, and despoil the 
native beasts. 

Reviewing the main points in the argument, we have seen 
that Burghley and Leicester, rivals always, have special 
interest in this marriage; Burghley being popularly credited 
with favoring the match, employing fox-like methods, seem- 
ingly innocent and caring only for “thrift” and “ hus- 
bandry,” while in reality seeking to make himself powerful 
at the expense of Leicester." We have seen that the Queen 
in the winter of 1579-80 was blind to what the Puritans 
regarded as a national peril, being completely infatuated with 
her dissolute and effeminate admirers. We have seen that 
there was a wide-spread fiction making the courtiers animals 
and the court an assembly of beasts,—a beast-fable in 
application, appealing to the Elizabethan fondness for such 
allegories. With all this Spenser was familiar at first 
hand.? He was in the service of Leicester, and at the very 
time of the crisis, in early October, was expecting to be sent 
on a mission for him. His patron, therefore, who had every- 
thing to lose by this marriage, since Burghley and not 
Leicester would rule the French favorites, should be warned 
of the danger ; perhaps the Queen herself should be warned. 
So Spenser takes his imitation of Chaucer, written perhaps 
not long before, applies the beast-allegory to the crisis 
among Elizabeth’s beasts, and with a daring not less great 
than Sidney’s own, speaks his mind. Here we have reason 


1 Mendoza wrote, 8 April, 1579, that Burghley was not so much opposed 
to the match as formerly, but that he suspects the reason lies in the desire 
of Burghley and Sussex to bring about the fall of Leicester (cited by 
Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, p. 330, n.1). In the following March, 
Leicester, out of favor, told Mendoza that his enemies were plotting the 
marriage only to spite him (ib., p. 340). 

*It is said that Stubbs was well acquainted with Spenser. Moreover, 
Spenser and Sidney were much in each other’s company, and at Leicester 
House, during this time. 
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for the traditional enmity of Burghley ; we have also reason 
for Spenser’s being shipped to Ireland the following sum- 
mer; we have the grounds on which the poem was “ called 
in.” Spenser was ambitious to succeed as Sidney was suc- 
ceeding ; his literary talents were to be a means for advane- 
ing him in the service of the powerful earl; at the same 
time he spoke sincerely the astonishment and terror of 
Englishmen at the imminence of the monstrous foreign 
alliance, to the dangers of which the Queen seemed through 
her passion utterly blind. 

More subtle than the vigorous denunciations of Stubbs 
and the Puritan pulpits, Mother Hubberds Tale is not less 
daring. If it lacks the manly frankness of Sidney’s famous 
letter, it has the same aim. Perhaps Spenser’s motive was less 
pure, for he wished to serve Leicester and thereby advance 
himselt; but there is no harm in a young man’s seeking 
preferment through making himself honorably usefiil ; 
und the ring of conviction, the sureness of touch which 
makes this satire a masterpiece, is proof of sincerity. Spenser 
allowed the caution revealed in his October letter to be over- 
come by the crisis. The whole episode has that touch of the 
dramatic so characteristic of the times, not less interesting in 
that Spenser was not to be one of those who had prominent 
places among the dramatis persone. It meant success, or 
exile: he played for a high stake, and he lost. 

Some minor pieces of evidence deepen the impres- 
sion that the Zale belongs to the year 1579-80. One of 
these is the prevalence of the Plague in both France and 
England during that period, and it will be remembered that 
the Tale makes reference to such a visitation.'| Again, the 


' References to the Plague are numerous at this time. Sir William 
Fleetwood, Recorder of London, writes to Burghley in October, 1578, that 
he has been in Buckinghamshire since Michaelmas because he was troubled 
every day with such as came having plague sores about them, or being sent 
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entire poem reflects the hatred of French gallantry and 
intrigue especially characteristic of these years. Simier is 
said to have turned the Queen’s thoughts aside from topies 
that might awaken her ambition, “disposing her to listen 
rather to tales of gallantry and such conversation as might 
engage her affections.” ' | The character of Alengon, as sum- 
marized by his sister, is precisely that of the ape; “if fraud 
and infidelity had been banished from the earth, there was 
in him a stock sufficient of both from which it might have 
been replenished.”* In her Progress of 1578, the Queen 
was attended by a number of young Frenchmen, whom the 
English called in derision “ Monsieurs Youths.” * All this 
is reflected in Spenser’s poem. Finally, direct evidence is 
supplied by the well-known reference to Leicester’s mar- 
riage, (“ but his late chayne his Liege unmeete esteemeth ” 
ete.) which would lose its point had it not been written soon 
after Simier revealed the fact of this marriage, in 1579. 
|The allusion is capitally adapted to a poem designed to 
‘ rouse the earl to greater zeal in opposing the wiles of the 
_ape who had got him into such trouble. 

With the later history of Mother Hubherds Tale we are 


by the Lords to places where he found dead corpses under the tables, which 
surely did greatly amaze him ( Hatfield House, 11, p. 222, no. 660). Letters 
from Paris in 1579-80 report that all study has ceased and friends from 
England are advised not to travel; importations of certain goods from 
France to England were forbidden (Cal. State Papers, Eliz. Domestic, 1, p. 
683). Other letters appeal for aid, since the dearth of all things, due to the 
Plague, renders the need extreme (State Papers, Eliz., 1, p. 635). Addi- 
tional instances might be cited. 

1 Nares, 11, p. 164 and note. This is closely parallel to a passage in M. 
H. T. describing the arts of the false courtier. Ample illustrations might 
be drawn, if necesary, from the extraordinary letters to and from the 
Queen. 

* Nares, 111, p. 183. 

*Topceliff to the Earl of Shrewsbury ; cited by Nares, 111, pp. 109, 113, 
114. 
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not now concerned. It is worth noting, however, that 

. BS when it was published in the volume of Complaints (1591), 
Burghley was very unpopular. The quarrels between the 

Puritans and the Catholics, the growing infirmities of age, 

the war with Essex over the appointment of Sir Robert 

Cecil to the Privy Council and later to the secretaryship leti 

vacant by Walsingham’s death, and the growing influence 

of Ralegh with the Queen, are examples of the troubles he 
i met.’ Spenser was intimate with both Essex and Ralegh, 
| and had been disappointed of advancement; the compli- 
mentary sonnet prefixed to the Faerie Queene in 1590 had 
failed to bring results. The Tale, as revised, reflects some 
of the poet’s new resentment, as in the passage wherein tlic 
fox is made to prefer his own cubs for important offices, a 
palpable reference to the quarrel over Sir Robert’s advance- 
ment. Another allusion to the same quarrel with Essex and 
Ralegh is in the Ruins of Time.? In 1592 a deposition was 
made in which it was said that “England was governed by 
the Machiavellian policy of those who would be kings and 
whom it is time were cut off.”* Trouble arose over the 
discovery that Burghley had farmed the customs ;* and 
, frequent complaints against him were lodged with the 
' Queen. Thus we can understand how Spenser’s own dis- 
appointed hopes, together with Burghley’s troubles with 
Essex and Ralegh and the criticism directed against him 


1See Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, pp. 444-450, with the notes. 


2 ‘*O grief of griefs! O gall of all good hearts! 
To see that virtue should despised be 
Of him that first was raised for virtuous parts, 
And now broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be.’’ 


5 Cited by Hume, p. 456. 
* Nares, 1, pp. 372-3. 
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from other sources, should give point to a revised edition of 
the Tale in 1591. In 1579, however, Spenser’s attack etd 
not personal; it reflected the popular idea that Burghley 
was favoring the French marriage in order that he might 
himself increase his power and ruin Leicester ; Spenser was 
in the employ of the earl and sought to do him service. 
Perhaps he even feared that Leicester would be blinded to 
the consequences of the alliance. 

The significance of Mother Hubberds Tale, therefore, pro- 
ceeds 1) from the fact that Spenser was elated because of 
his new intimacy with Leicester, Sidney, and Dyer, and his 
evident purpose to be a man-of action as well as a poet ; 
2) from the fact that the Queen’s court was regarded as an 
assembly of beasts, each courtier being given a name as in 
the Renard cycle of tales; 3) from the fact that fox and 
ape, Burghley and Simier and Alengon, seemed on the point 
of succeeding in their supposed attempt to gain control, this 
being possible because of the blindness of the Queen through 
her infatuation ; and 4) from Spenser’s attempt to second 
Sidney and other Puritans in voicing the horror of the 
people and warning Leicester, as the head of the Puritan 
party, to prevent the alliance from being consummated. For 
such a purpose the allegory was admirably suited. It is 
not necessary to consider the poem as a whole to have been 
written with this purpose in view. The indications are to 
the contrary. The presence of two episodes dealing with 
court life, different, even contradictory in part, gives reason 
to suppose that the allegory of the usurpation was an after- 
thought. It is this that refers to the Alencon intrigue. But 
even if the poem was written at one time, no one who is 
familiar with Spenser’s methods in allegory will be troubled 
by the fact that the earlier incidents in the story do not 
refer to this intrigue; such changes and additions are com- 
mon in the Faerie Queene. The Tale is primarily a Chau- 
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cerian story based on the Renard cycle, with modifications 

frequently met in the literature of the Renaissance. [1 

the story of the usurpation, the satire on gallantry, and the 

. _ reference to Leicester’s marriage, these have to do with the 

intrigue that stirred England to the depths in 1579-80, and 
these fix the date of the Zale. 


ly. 


We have now to consider the consequences of Spenser's 
daring. It should be remembered that in this year the 
Queen was for the first time personally unpopular. The 
marriage negotiations called forth protests that were so bold 
as to be dangerous. I have referred to the book by Stubbs 
and to his punishment. In the State Papers is a circular 
from the Council to the Bishops, dated October 5, 1579,— 
the date of Spenser’s letter, and the time when the Council 
was holding daily sessions to consider the marriage. This 
circular gave notice that the seditious suggestions in the 

x book called The Gaping Gulph were without foundation, 
and that special noted preachers should declare the same to 
the people.’ Even more interesting is Sidney’s connection 
with the affair. His letter was written in January, 1580, 
and states his objections to the marriage, mainly on reli- 
gious grounds, thus representing the Puritans. We are 
told that he was punished for his boldness by several 
months’ exclusion from the Queen’s presence,’ and letters 
from his friend Languet seem to fear more severe penalties. 
I have no space to tell of the quarrel between Sidney and 
Oxford, the sensation of the time.’ Oxford was compelled 


1 There are eleven copies of this circular in State Papers, cxxxui (abstract 
in Calendar, p. 634, nos. 26-36). Some of these are fully signed, some 
partially, some not signed at all. 

7 Cf. Fox Bourne, p. 185. 

5See the details in Fulke Greville’s Life of Sidney (1652), Clarendon 
Press repr. 1907, pp. 63 ff. 
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to challenge Sidney, but “her Majesties Counsell took 
notice of the differences,” and commanded peace. Oxford, 
be it remembered, was the cowardly son-in-law of Burghley. 
In view of Spenser’s relations with Sidney at this time, the 
incident is highly significant ; Sidney opposed the marriage, 
and Oxford took advantage of his being out of favor with 
the Queen to insult him. 

Leicester, too, had his troubles. Burghley and Sussex 
favored the marriage. There is proof that when, in 1580, 
Leicester had dealings with Condé, the object being to form 
a Spanish alliance against France, Burghley deliberately 
incited the fiery Sussex to quarrel with Leicester. He wrote 
that he came upon Condé and the earl in an important con- 
ference with the Queen. Burghley himself found the door 
shut against him. ‘The wily Lord Treasurer expressed no 
personal grievance at the affront, but he knew his man.! 
When the marriage apparently fell through, in 1581, Sus- 
sex threw all the blame on Leicester and tried to arouse the 
anger of the French against him. Walsingham writes of 
the great quarrel between the two earls, and says that the 
Queen commanded both to keep their chambers on penalty 
of commitment. They pretended to be friends, but she 
kept them waiting for days before they were forgiven.’ 
More direct evidence is found in a letter to Burghley of 
July 20, 1580, in which Leicester complains that he has 
found less of her Majesty’s wonted favors. He gives par- 
ticulars of his suits to her for more lands, which had been 
stayed, and he states that the Queen used “very hard 
terms” to him. He pleads in this letter for a continuance 
of Burghley’s friendship. Interesting further evidence of 
the methods by which he sought to ingratiate himself with 


' See the letter, and the fiery reply of Sussex in Hatfield House, 11, p. 329. 
* Cal. State Papers, 11, p. 22. 
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Burghley is found in a letter in which Burghley thanks him 
for the gift of a fine hound,— she maketh my huntyng 
very certen.” 

Now if we combine with this evidence as to Sidney's 
connection with the affair during the few months following 
October, 1579, and Leicester’s troubles with the Queen, 
Burghley, and Sussex, the fact that Mother Hubberds Tul: 
was “called in” and that in the next summer Spenser was 
sent to Ireland, the case seems clear. We may note that in 
December, 1580, Alencon writes that he has heard that 
several individuals in court are out of favor because of their 
disaffection to him, and begs that they may not be ill-used 
on his account.? And there is Hatton’s servile letter of 
September, 1580, in which he tells of receiving the Queen’s 
most gracious letter on his knees, praises the cunning of her 
style of writing as exceeding all the eloquence of the world, 
and closes with the comforting assurance that having made 
long war against love and ambition, it is now more than 
time to yield.* The draft of an Act against slanderous words 
and rumors against the Queen’s Majesty, found early in 
1581,‘ indicates the stern measures thought necessary. It 
would be easy to make the case stronger, but enough has 
surely been said to prove that Leicester’s position in 1580 
was particularly critical ; that he was made a scape-goat for 
the failure of the marriage, as well as compelled to suffer the 


! These two letters are in State Papers, Domestic, 1580 (Cal. 1, pp. 666 
and 672). 

? Hatfield House, 11, p. 355 (no. 909). 

3 Calendar, State Papers, 1, 677. But that Hatton was insincere is shown 
by the fact that when, early in 1582, Leicester was forced to accompany 
Alengon to Brabant, the *‘sheep’’ promptly reported a chance remark of 
the Queen’s, with the result that Leicester came post-haste to England, to 
be called a knave and a traitor for his pains. 

* Calendar, 11, p. 3. 
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resentment of the Queen.’ Much of this resentment was due 
to the activities of Leicester’s Puritan allies, among whom 
was Spenser, and one can hardly doubt that Mother Hubberds 
Tale was one of the slanderous documents to which objec- 
tion was made, 

Thus one realizes that the over-zealous Spenser cannot 
have been so valued by his patron as he had hoped in the 
preceding October. Probably no one was more thankful 
than the earl that in the summer of 1580 Lord Grey was 
appointed to Ireland, was in need of a secretary, and was 
willing to take the young poet. Grey was himself persona 
non grata; for he had been suspected of sympathy with 
the ill-fated Duke of Norfolk. Ireland, Brabant, the Low 
Countries, these were Siberias to which over-zealous persons 
might be sent if needful. Leicester, Ralegh, Grey, even 
Sidney were subjected to this “cooling card” ; Spenser was 


in distinguished company. 
V. 


If this interpretation be accepted, that Leicester, finding 
himself in a tight place, sacrificed his young admirer as well 
as a fine hound to propitiate angry deities, we can now 
explain another perplexing problem in Spenser’s work. In 
few passages in the entire body of his poetry does Spenser 
speak so bitterly as in the sonnet addressed to Leicester at 
the beginning of Virgils Gnat. The lines have a fierce 
repression that suggests Milton : 


‘For additional indication of how Leicester was looked upon by the 
Puritans as their one hope, see the letter to him from Sir Francis Knollys, 
June, 1580, objecting fiercely to the proposed triumph of Catholicism, 
plotted out by the serpentine subtlety of the Queen Mother's head ( Culendar, 
I, p. 658). 
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‘*Wrong’d yet not daring to expresse my paine, 
To you (great Lord) the causer of my care, 
In clowdie teares my case I thus complaine 
Unto yourselfe, that onely privie are.’’ 


The poem is marked “Long since dedicated to the most 
noble and excellent Lord, the Earle of Leicester, late de- 
ceased.”” There can be no doubt that the dedicatory sonnet 
was written before the earl’s death (1588). There can also 
be no doubt that the reference in the sonnet, as well as the 
“story of the poem itself, is to Mother Hubberds Tale and ty 
the punishment which Spenser suffered therefor. It will 
be remembered that the gnat (Spenser) does the shepherd 
(Leicester) a service by warning him of the snake (the 
Alengon marriage).' He is crushed, and is carried into a 
“waste wilderness ” (Ireland). “Ay me!” he says, “that 
thankes so much should faile of meede : 


“ For that I thee restor’d to life againe . . . 
Where then is now the guerdon of my paine? 
Where the reward of my so piteous deed ? 
The praise of pitie vanisht is in vaine, 

And th’ antique faith of Justice long agone 
Out of the land is fled away and gone.”’ 


More directly he says, 
‘*T saw anothers fate approaching fast, 
And left mine owne his safetie to tender ; 
Into the same mishap I now am cast.”’ 


Other exiles return, but 


‘*T, poore wretch, am forced to retourne 
To the sad lakes.’’ 


1] hardly dare go so far as to suggest that even the snake recalls 
the name by which Catherine was known: ‘‘ Mad. la Serpente’’ ; yet it 
seems not impossible. Of course Spenser is following the pseudo-Virgilian 
Culex. 
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Line after line might be quoted to the same effect: the 
poet, exiled to Ireland because of the service he rendered his 
patron, complains of the injustice of his hard lot. That 
service was the warning which Mother Hubberds Tule con- 
veyed. Thus we are able not only to explain the sonnet 
prefixed to Virgils Gat and the allegory of the poem itself, 
but also to date that poem at least approximately. Spenser 


wrote it after he had been long enough in Ireland to ( 
give up all hope but the hope that Leicester might bring ) 


him back. That must have been prior to September, 1585, 
when Leicester was appointed to the command in the States and 
got himself into the difficulty from which he was never fully 
released until his death in 1588. But Spenser, having 
failed before, dared not send the poem, and it remained in 
manuscript until, with the first cause, the Tale itself, it was 
printed in the volume of 1591. The two poems, taken 
together, give the history of that mistake of overboldness 
which Spenser wished so pathetically, in his letter to 
Harvey, to avoid. But the part he played in it all, while 
an error in judgment, is not discreditable, and his complaint, 
in Virgils Gnat, is dignified and manly. 


VI. 


Several other subjects suggest themselves, among them a 
reconstruction of the history of Spenser’s relations to Burgh- 
ley. It would have been more politic had Spenser attached 
himself to the great Lord Treasurer rather than to his rivals. 
But none understood Burghley, in that day, except Elizabeth. 
He used men as tools to further his own ends ; he played a 
middle course; fox-like, his strategy seemed insincere and 
Machiavellian. He had attacks of gout or busied himself 
about other affairs, when exigency required. We can realize, 
now, that he was not altogether selfish, and that much of his 
13 
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apparent unscrupulousness was due to his desire to attain 
great ends which could be attained only by unscrupulous 
means. Leicester was able, but reckless; lacking true 
patriotism, he was swayed by his passion for the Queen. 
But he allied himself openly with the Puritans ; to them he 
was a great leader, and he attached to himself by this means 
such high-souled but impractical men as Sidney and Spenser. 
Both paid dearly for their connection with the earl. One 
thing is clear: whatever animosity against Burghley was 
expressed in the original form of Mother Hubberds Tale, was 
due to other than selfish pettishness because Spenser’s talents 
were not appreciated. The idea that at the early time when 
the Tale was first written, and with matters of such weight 
engaging his attention elsewhere, Burghley was meanly 
jealous of Spenser because he was brilliant and promising, 
is too absurd to be longer maintained. Admirers of Spenser's 
poetry are apt to exaggerate his importance in other respects. 
Politically he was a very small person indeed ; his image of 
the gnat is pathetically accurate. 

The fitting close of this discussion of Spenser’s connection 
with Leicester is found in that later version of the earl’s mar- 
riage put in the Faerie Queene. Belphcebe (Elizabeth) saves 
Timias (Leicester) but does not realize his love for her.' 
Afterwards, however, she sees him kissing Amoret (The 
Countess of Essex), and becomes very angry. He pursues 
her, vainly; goes into retirement; yields to immeasurable 
grief. The Dove sees him with the ruby and a little golden 
chain, makes peace between them and they are happy.’ 
The allegory does not end in marriage, or in love in the 
conventional sense ; it represents knightly service. Here is 
a charming picture of the quarrel of 1579, softened by time, 


1F, Q. 1, v, 50. 
2 FP. Q. iv, vii, 35-47 ; viii, 1 ff. 
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and presenting in the happiest light the attachment of the 
earl for his Queen. One wishes that Leicester might have 
seen it before the time, four days before he died, when he 
wrote that message on which Elizabeth penned the words, 


« His last letter.” 


In this discussion I have sought to show that it was Spen- 
ser’s connection with Leicester which caused his exile to 
Ireland, and that this connection led him to write at 
least the portion of Mother Hubberds Tale which gave 
such offence, the attack on Burghley being due not to per- 
sonal grievance, but to Spenser’s desire to defend his patron 
and to aid the Puritans. This has made it possible to offer 
an explanation of the allegory in the Tale and in Virgils Gnat, 
and to suggest dates for these poems. All this throws 
additional light upon the critical year 1579-80, and a study 
of the October letter to Harvey confirms the impression 
that at this time Spenser had plans for his life which, if 
carried through, would have made serious differences in his 
later work. For the history of English literature it is 
highly fortunate that the young poet was not plunged into 
the maelstrom of political life as were Sidney and Kalegh. 
Spenser himself was bitterly disappointed ; he hoped to be 
an important figure in his own time. The incident is one 
of many to prove that the course of a man’s life may have a 
significance quite at variance with his plans for himself. 
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